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PREFACE. 


4 

T his is the third report beloBging to the Imperial Series in which the subject 
of enamelled tilework is dealt with, the two which hare preceded it being 
^ The Moghul Colour Decoration of Agra ’ by the late Mr. Edmund W. Smith and 
" Sind Tiles ’ by Mr. Henry Cousens. It is hoped that in the course of time it will 
be possible to bring out monographs on the Rukn-i-' Alam at Multan and on the early 
Mosrhul tile decoration found on ancient monuments round Delhi, so that students of 

o 

Oriental art will be in possession of a complete surrey of this mode of decoration, 
as it was practised in India during the period of Moslem rule. 

It may, perhaps, appear premature to devote a special volume to the decoration 
of a wall belonging to a group of palace buildings, of whose architecture no full 
description has yet been given to the public. It is only of late years, however, that 
the Lahore palace has received that attention which it so richly deserves as an 
historical monument of the first order. This attention was in the first place due to 
the vigorous initiative of Lord Curzon. Sir John Marshall, who was appointed 
Director-General of Archaeology during Lord Curzon’s Yiceroyalty, was quick to 
recognize the great importance of these buildings, and his Annual Keports contain 
detailed accounts of the work of repair wmich since 1902 has been carried on in the 
Lahore Fort year after year. Three among the most important of the palace 
buildings, the Diwan-i-‘Amm, the Moti Masjid and the Chhoti Khwabgah, which had 
been put to improper uses, have now been reclaimed from the militarj’ and given 
back to the enjoyment of the public. The Jahangiri Mahall is the only portion of 
the Lahore palace which still remains to be rescued. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
the restoration of this, the earliest and in many ways the most interesting member of 
the group, will soon become possible. 

The w'ork of preservation has been carried out under the able guidance of my 
late colleagues, Mr. lY. H. Kicholls and the lamented Mr. K. Fronde Tucker. 

The task of bringing out this volume I should willingly have left to the 
present Superintendent of Muhammadan monuments, had it not been for the circum- 
stance that the drawings here reproduced were chiefly prepared during my teniue 
of that office. My boldness in venturing on a field which is not really mine, may 
perhaps find its excuse in the interest I have taken in the Fort of Lahore ever 
since I first visited it in April 1899. It will also account for any defects found in the 
accompanying text. 

There were two reasons which induced me to take in hand a record of the Lahore 
tiles ; their far-advanced decay and their unique nature. It is true that tesselated 
tiles like these are a common mode of decoration on Moslem monuments at Lahore 
and other places in Northern India, but I know’ of no other instance in which the 
designs include representations of living beings. All such panels, therefore, as 
exhibit man or beast, have been selected for reproduction, except those which are too 
much damaged to be recognizable, or those which are merely duplicates executed in 
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a different scheme of colour. The work of reproducing these one hundred and sixteen 
panels has involved considerable labour. It was started in the beginning of 1902. 
In April of the same rear my draftsmen had ])repared tracings of all the panels 
selected for publication, the exact colour of each separate tile beinii- marked on the 
tracing, i’hc position of some of the panels, which could only ])e reached with the aid 
of long bamboo ladders tied together, made their task ditFicult aaid dann'crous. 

Theivorkof preparing drawings on a reduced scale from the tracings was 
carried out in my otfice. but not without comparing each finished drawini>- with its 
oi'iginal on the Tort wall. It took no less than five years to bring the ^vork to an end, 
as only part of the summer months could be devoted to it, tlie cold season lieing 
entirely taken up by other and more pressing duties. The copying and colouring weni 
entirely done by my head-draftsman, Munslii Ghulam Aluhammad, who has been 
attached to the Arclueological Survey for the last tweuty->eveu years. The excellence 
of his work does great credit to the hlayo School of Art at Lahore, wliere he received 
his early traiuiun in the days when Mr. l,iOckwood Kipliim- was Principal of that 
institution. It will lie doubly apiireciated by tho«e who have experienced the 
scorcliing beat of a Lahore summer, which makes life intolerable and labour distressing- 
even to natives of the countrv. 

e 

The reproduction of the drawings was entrusted to the Avell-known lithographers, 
Messrs. A . Griggs and Sou, Peckham, London, and has been carried out Avitli the 
utmost care. InvicAvof the high cost of colour-reproductiou it aaus arranged -^yith the 
film that the s6A'enty-six plates coiuprisiug Is os. V — LXXX of the present A'olunie 
should appear in the first place in five issues of the 0 / A/b, only 

twenty-four out of the number being reproduced in colour and the rest in mono- 
chrome, The text uhich accompanied them is re-edited here with several additions 
and alterations. It does not pretend to be in any ivay exhaustive, but will help, it is 
hoped, to elucidate the history and meaning of the tile-mosaics which form the subject 
of the jireseut volume. 

My special thanks are due to Sir J ohn Alarshall for the vigorous support he has 

lent from the outset to the present work and for his care in seeing it throuo-h the 
press. ® 


J. Ph. ^'OGEl. 
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TILE-MOSAICS OF THE LAHORE FORT. 


“ But the sight of woiidor i-, ’.vlieii travelling over the plains of Peisia or India, suddenly to coiue upon an 
encaustic-tiled mosque. It is coloured all over in yellow, green, blue, and other hues, and as a distant \iew of ic is 
caught at sunrise, its stately dome'^; and glittering minarets seem made of the purest gold, like glass, enamelled in 
azure and green, a fairs -like apparitioii of inexpressible grace and the most enchanting splendor.” 

(SiE GEORGE BIRDAVOOD. Industrial Arts of India. Vol. II, p. 306.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

The one hundred and sixteen panels of tile-mosaics reproduced in the present 
volume are found on the vest and north walls of the Lahore Fort which contains 
the palace buildings of the Great Moghuls, Jahangir and ^.ah Jahan, and conse- 
quently dates from the first half of the 17th century of our era. 

This kind of wall decoration is unequalled for its variety of design and magni- 
ficence of colour. Introduced from Per^, it was largely resorted to for the brick 
buildings in the plains of Xorthern India, especially in the Paujalj, the most famous 
specimens being found at Lahore, the capital of that province. To the sober taste 
of the "Westerner this mode of decoration may appear too guy and gaudy to suit the 
nature of a building intended for religious worship or as a resting-plact oL" the 
dead. But certainly no decorative art could he devised more truly orienlal in the 
dazzling brilliancy of its colours, more bright and glowing in the splendour of an 
eastern sun. 

The he.st known example in Lahore is the Mosque of Wazir Hiank This 
buildii^g, situated in the heart of the ancient, brick-built city, has preserved on its 
fa 9 ade and minarets the full glory of its gorgeous tile decoration. 

The Chiui-ka-Eauza- at Agra is also familiar to travellers in HindCistau and 
to lovers of oriental art. Other less celebrated specimens at Lahore are the Mosque 
of "Da’i Anga®, the wetnurse of the Emperor ^ah Jahan ; the gateway (known as 

» J. L. Kirling, The Mo.fiiie of Wazir Khan, Lahore, J. I. A. Xo. 19 (July 1887) ; aud F. H. Andreu-s, lb. (July 
1903). 

’ E. W. Smith, Mofjhul colour decoration of Agra, Part 1, Allahabad, 1901. 

* Archaological Sv.n-eg of India, Annual Report for 1904-5, pp. 30 f., plate IV. 
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Chauburji) of the Garden of Zebu-n-nisa or Zebiuda BegamS the talented eldest 
daughter of Auraugzeb j that of the Gulabi Bagh or Bose Gaideii laid out by 
order of Mirza Sultan Beg ; and the gateuny (^known as Cliintgarh) belonging to 
the Tomb of ‘All Mardan Khan, the great engineer and governor of Lahore. These 
buildings Avere all constructed betiveen 1630 and 1660, and consequently belong to 
the reign of Shah Jahan, the most magnificent of the “ Great iMogliuls. 

The imperial palace of Lahore outshines all these buildings Iry the truly princely 
magnitude of its colour decoration A Avail nearly 500 yards in length and 16 yards 
in height— in other Avords a surface of about 8,000 square yards— has been adorned 
AA'itli panels of tile-mosaics. W^hat lends this AA'ork an uncommon interest, is the 
fact that here not ouIa^ geometrical or foliated designs haA*e been used, but. in uefiauce 
of the tenets of the Moslem creed, a great numlier of the panels exhilrit figures 
of liA'ing beings. 

I may note, here, that the prohibition of representing living beings is not found 
in the Qui’anh It is based on the sacred tradition, or hacUth, ArTiichsays that “ those 
Avho make images shall suffer the heaviest puirishment on the day of resurrection” 
and that “ the angels of grace enter not into a dAvelling Avherein there are images.” 
The orthodox laAvbooks are unanimous iu endorsing this rule. They lay doAvn 
that the making of effigies of beloved or rcA'ered persons is to be abhorred as the 
root of idolatry. Moreover, to portray created beings is, as it Avere, an imitation of 
the work of creation and cannot result in anything but caricature. Such emulation 
is unlawful in the sight of God and at the day of doom the luckless makers of 
images shall be called upon to breathe life into their creations. 

Such is the theory, but in practice the law against the making of images 
has often been infringed. In fact, the very laAA'books had to make certain concessions 
and sometimes iiermitted effigies of living beings, so long as they were not made 
objects of veneration. In a dAAelling-house such representations could be employed 
in a manner indicating disrespect, and a Moslem Avas allowed to enter a house thus 
decorated. As regards objects of daily usage also, the law was less strict. 
Cushions, for instance, could bear figures of living beings, as they are used to lean 
upon. Was it not believed that even the Avife of the Prophet had such cushions 
made ? 

The Moghul rulers of India, Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan, made light of 
the orthodox point of vieAV. At their court the art of miniature painting flourished 
and the court painters by no means restricted their efforts to lifeless oiq’ects. 
There exist portraits —evidently authentic— not only of every monarch of this dynasty 
but also of their ministers, governors and generals, and even of the favourite 
elephants from the royal stables. As to the authenticity of the portraits of their 
queens, Manucci AA’arns us to be sceptical, and we knoAV that, however liberal in 


^ As a poetess, she is known under the name Makhfi Concealed Her Dlwan-i-Makhfi which was lithographed 
at Lucknow in A. H. 1284, has been partly translated into English by *llagan Lai and Jessie D. Westbruok. 

* I follow Prof. C, Snonck Hurgronje in his article : Kusejr ‘Amra und das Tedder verhot in Zeitsohrift 
der deutschen morgenldndisf'lien Gesellschaft^ Vol, hXI (1907), pp. 186 Cf.zho the same author's MekJca ^ 
The Hague 1888*89, Vol. II, pp. 219 f. By image *’ ( ) is to be understood any representation of 

a living being. 
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other respects, Akbar and his successors were not less strict than other eastern 
potentates where their Zenanas were concerned. 

Numerous instances may he quoted of the utter disregard of these princes 
for the rules of orthodoxy. Visitors to Akbar’s palace at Vatehpur Sikri will 
remember the beautiful sculptured panels of red sand-stone on which animals are 
depicted in the midst of an Indian forest. Among the carvings which decorate 
the white marble cenotaph of the same monarch at Sikandax'ah birds and butterflies 
are introduced. There is, also, on the road from Agra to Sikandarah that quaint stone 
horse which tradition connects with the name of the great emperor and which, 
whatever its true history may be, is certainly a work of the TIoghul periodh 

That Akbar’s son and successor, Jahangir, entertained but slight respect for 
the sacred tradition, no one will wonder. The English ambassador, Sir Thomas 
Roe, had occasion to notice that emperor's extreme fondness for pictures and his 
pride in the ability of his court painters'. Another more humble traveller of British 
nationality, the merchant William Finch, describes at great length the paintings which 
decorated some of Jahangir’s palace buildings at Lahore, and which included portraits 
of the emperor himself, of his ancestors, his sons and his grandees. He adds that 
there nnre also pictures of Christ and of the Virgin Tlary. I may mention here, that 
ill the Wusee du Louvre I noticed a miniature, apparently unidentified, w hich. 
as ajipears from the Persian inscription, if ob o 

Ij aU o'b represents Jahangir looking at a xiortrait of his father Akbar. 
The Delhi Wuseum collection contains a very beautiful miniature picture of 
Jahangir’s state elephant, whose name ‘Alain Guman (the “ Arrogant of the Earth '’) 
also occurs in the Emperor’s Memoirsh Nor did Jahangir shrink from having 
animals carved in stone. I’m- in his Memoirs he tells us of his pet antelope, Rai, 
on whose grave he set up a life-size statue of the animal together with a stone 
slab bearing a Persian epitaph. We also read of marble life-size statues of Raua 
Amar Singh of Udaipur and his son Karan made by order of Jahangir h 

The Emperor Shah Jahan, more dignified than his father but as great a lover of 
art, had the throne in his audience hall at Delhi decorated with Florentine mosaics 
in which bright-feathered birds are most prominent, whilst the central plaque depicts 
Orpheus playing to the animals. A few years ago this remarkable work was brought 
back from England at the instance of Lord Curzon. At the main gate of the Delhi 
palace there stood a pair of life-size statues of elephants, the origin of which an early 
tradition recorded by Bernier ascribed to Akbar, but which more probably were 
fashioned at the command of his grandson, Shah Jahan. Similar elephant statues 
once existed at the entrance to the Moghul palaces of Agra, Fatehpur Sikri, and 
elsewhere. The Delhi elephants were destroyed by order of Aurangzeb whose icono- 
clastic zeal is also held responsible for the sad mutilation of the sculptured panels of 
Fatehpur Sikri which we have mentioned above. For what reason the Delhi throne 
escaped a similar fate at the fanatic emperor’s hands, Ave do not knoAV. 


‘ Mahannnad Latif, A(ira historical and descriptive, p. 196. 

’ Sir Thomas Koe and Dr. John Fryer, Travels in India. London 1873, p. 38 f. ; ef. also p. 89 f., footnote. 
» Memoirs of Jahangir (transl. Rogers and Beveridge). Vol. I, pp. 259 f. ^ Ibidem, p. 332= 
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The numerous instances quoted abore show that the introduction of figures of 
living beings in the decoration of the Moghul palace of Lahore can easily be accounted 
for by the inclinations of the imperial builders. But the fact remains that in 
this particular mode of decorative work — as far as my knowledge goes — such a choice 
of subjects is unique, at least in India. There ai’e, it is true, the tomb of Madani 
in the capital of Kashmir, and the Kill Chhattri of Delhi, on both of which we 
find tiles with animal figures, but these are square tiles, difi^erent from the tile- 
mosaics of Lahore. Possibly, instances of the latter type occur outside India, 
notably iu Persia, the true home of this decorative art*. 

This much Ave may certainly assume, that the kdshlgars aaIio were entrusted 
with the colossal task of covering the Avail of the Lahore Port Avith faience 
panels, sti’uck out a ncAV line, when, no doubt at the emperor’s command, they 
undertook to enliven their work with the figures of men and beasts. It seems to 
me that the Avork itself clearly bears the stamp of its novelty. The geometrical 
or purely floral parts exhibit a great uniformity and sboAV throughout that same 
excellence AA hich Are admire on other buildings of Lahore, like the Mosque of 
Mazir Khan, which is adorned in a similar manuer. 

Throughout, Ave observe that firmness of line and perfection of colour which can 
only be gained by lifelong experience and a fixed tradition. But AA'here such 
uncommon subjects as elephant-fights and hunting scenes Avere to be rendered, the 
success depended entirely on the individual genius of the artisan. On a work of 
such magnitude, many Avorkmen must have been employed, and it can easily be under- 
stood that, Avhereas iu the purely decorative part of the Avork, such as the geoinet- 
rical and foliated borders, they all displayed equal ability, the figured panels exhibit 
a very marked difference in artistic merit. Side by side with stately fairies and 
magnificent dragons of great purity in outline and colour, we find clumsy camels 
and horses which recall a child’s first attempts at draAviug, It is not unreasonable 
to assume that among the vA'orkmen both Hindus and Moslems were represented, 
and that, perhaps, the former may be held responsible for the elephants Avhich 
figure so prominently on the pictured Avail of Lahore, and which Avith but fcAV 
exceptions are treated here Avi h the same vigour as is usual in Indian art. 

These elephants, so Avell suited for decorative designs, Ave may indeed claim as 
truly Indian. But for the rest, it is evident from the subjects no less than from the 
technique that the tile-mosaics of Lahore represent a branch of Persian art trans- 
ferred to Indian soil. The subjects chosen are to a large extent the same as were 
favoured by the miniature painters of the Moghul court, and in the miniatures of 
the period the same strong Persian influence is clearly ol)servable. 

Can we discern any other foreign elements in this curiously varied Avail" 
decoration r May the magnificent dragons (Plate LXIX, Xo. 92) under Jahangir’s 
Kh^vabgah claim descent from the imperial beast of China, and were the quaint- 
lo.king cherubs (Xos. 15, 19, 20, 61, 86 and 90) perhaps copied from Italian 
pictures AAhich had taken the fancy of the fastidious king ." A special study might be 
uevotcd to several of the subjects figured on the jjictured Avail of Lahore, and it might. 

’ Or. one of the city gates of Qazwhi there said to be a representation of Rustam slaying the evil spirits, 
executed in irork Cfm 1 . 31* Kaobel, 1:* erzi^cfie svhetsen* Amsterdam, 1903, p* 43. 
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then become possible to decide what share the genius of different peoples may 
claim in this grand exhibition of decorative art. But such a task, however fascina- 
ting, lies beyond the scope of the present publication. 

In view of the great variance in artistic merit noticeable in the Lahore tiles, it 
may, perhaps, be questioned whether the heavy outlay on reproduction might not 
have been partly saved by niciking a selection of the best panels alone. Or the 
poorer exam jdes of figured mosaics might have been replaced by specimens of geome- 
trical and foliated designs, some of which possess great beauty. This criticism voiild 
be perfectly justified, if Ave were guided here merely by aesthetic considerations. 
But the present Avork is in the first place archaeological. Not only the artistic, 
but in an equal degree the historical point of Anew had to be taken into account, 
and there can be no doubt that the historical interest of the figured panels is 
very considerable. Many of the scenes depicted illustrate the court-life of the 
Moghul sovereigns, their sports and their pastimes- Most prominent are those 
relating to elephant fights, which were one of the favourite recreations of the 
Moghul court ; and one of the finest panels (No. 38) shows four horsemen playing 
the noble game of ehaugdn, nOAvadays known as polo. In the text accompanying 
the plates it has been my endeaA'our to comment on these scenes AAuth the aid of 
passages draAAUi from contemporary historians and traA'ellers. 

The pictured wall of Lahore, therefore, is a lasting monument of the Great 
Moghuls, remarkable alike for the ATistness and A'ariety of its decoration, and more 
than any other of their buildings, it affords a striking illustration of their peculiar 
culture in AALich liarharism and refinement AA’ere so strangely blended. 
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Chapter L— INDIAN TILEWOEK'. 

The art of tile decoration, of which the Lahore palace affords so striking an 
example, did not originate in India. It is true that traces of such work have been 
found in the course of excavation of a few building.s of the pre-iMuhammadan period, 
notably among the ruins of the famous pagoda of Kanishka at Peshawar". But 
in this jiarticular instance there is every reason to suspect foreign influence. It was 
not. apparently, until the Muhammadan period that tile decoration came into use 
in India, and even then it was almost exclusivelv restricted to buildings raised bv 
the followers of Islam^ On the monuments of the earlier or Patban period it is but 
sparingly employed. CTnder the rule of the Moghuls, on the contrary, it became one 
of the most favourite modes of architectural decoration. The finest example of the 
earlier period is the tomb of Kuknu-d-Din or Eukn-i- •Alain, the glory of Multan. 
The saint after whom it is named lived in the reicjn of Ghiyathu-d-Din (^A. D. 
1320-21), the first king of the Tughlaq dynasty of Delhi, and in that of his son 
Muhammad Shah (A.D. 1321-51). 

The Ruknfi-’Alam, savs Sir Alexander Cunningham^, “is built entirelv 
of red brick, bonded with beams of stsu wood, which are now much decayed. The 
whole of the exterior is elaborately ornamented with glazed tile panels and .string- 
courses and battlements. The only colours used are dark blue, azure, and white, 
but these are contrasted with the deep red of the finely polished bricks, and the 
result is both effective and pleasing. These mosaics are not, like those of later 
days, mere jilfiin surfaces, but the patterns are raised from half an inch to two 
inches above the background. This mode of construction must have been very 
troublesome, but its increased effect is undeniable, as it unites all the beauty of 
colour with the light and shade of a raised pattern.” 

Similar tile decoration is found on the tombs of the Nahars, “the TVolvcs •’g a 
local Afghan dynasty which ruled at Sitpur in the Muz affargarh district of the lYe-stern 
Panjab, apparently at the time of the Lodi kings of Delhi (15th century). In 
addition to the colours enumerated by Cunningham, we find yellow tiles used in the 
Sitpur buildings. 

It is from about 1500, the commencement of the Moghul period, that tilework 
appears on the monuments of Delhi. One of the earliest examples is the tomb 
of Sikandar Lodi at Khairpur. It must date from about A.D. 1517, the year in 
which that king died. The arches inside the tomb are embelKshed with bands of 
tilework in foliated and geometrical designs, and the sjiandrels contain rosettes in 
which blue tiles have lieen inti*oduced. The entrance gate and the two kiosks in 
front show traces of square blue tiles ; but here nearly all colour has gone. 


* A list of bxiildings at Lahore aud Delhi which are decorated with tilework is given in Appendix A. 

“ Archl, Survey^ Annual ItepoHfor 1908-9, pp. 55 f, 

* I know of only one example of a Hindu building decorated with tiles — a small Siva temple known as Nili 
Chhattrl— outside the Salimgarh Fort at Delhi, but evidently these tiles are the spoils 'of some earlier Muhammadan 
edifice. 

* Survey Report:*, VoL V, p. 132 ; plate XXXIX. 
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Somewhat later in date are the toml) of Khwaja Kh izv (A.D. 1524)) at Sonepat, 
the hattlements of which retain remnants of deep blue tile decoration, an d that of 
Maulana Jamali, popularly knOAvn as Jamali-Kamali, not far from the Qutb at Old 
Delhi. The latter tomb is one of the most j)leasing examples of early tilework found 
in the vicinity of Delhi. On the outside, a border of blue-and-AA'hite rectangular 
tiles of the ^Inltan type runs in a single row betAveen the sandstone brackets Avhich 
support the eaves. The parapet has remnants of a foliated border, the cornice a 
narrOAv band of glazed blue bricks, and the battlements square blue tiles cut so as to 
lit betAveen the projecting merlons. Biound the doorAvay, also, there arc traces of 
tile decoration in deep and light blue and in green. The interior of the toml) has 
a dado of tile-mosaic in a geometrical star pattern of deep and light blue, green and 
yelloAV. The upper portion of the Avail and the ceiling are decorated AA'ith carved 
plaster, partly iiilahl AA'ith blue and yelloAV tiling. 

Another noticeable instance is afforded by the mausoleum of the Emperor Sher 
Shah, who died in 1.543 A.D. at the siege of Kalinjar in Bundelkhand and Avas buried 
at Sahsarani in Bihark In the interior of his tomb aa o find colour decoration 
on the mihi'ab. The spandrels are adorned AA'ith arabesque ornament in raised stucco 
filled with dark blue tiles laid on the stone surface. Over it runs a band of Arabic 
inscriptions enclosed betAA'een four brackets. Bound the large upper arch there are 
two decorative borders, the outer one Avith Arabic inscriptions and the inner one Avith 
tilcAvork in geometrical designs, very similar to that in the Khairn-l-inanazil at the 
Purana QiTa and other buildings of Akbar's reign. Of the latter border only some 
portions are still extant ; the pattern is a combination of triangles, octagons and 
stars. The colours used are cobalt blue, green, AA'hite and, perhaps, yelloAV. Oatside, 
too, the domes of all pavilions and kiosks bear evident traces of colour decoration. On 
the outer wall of the building proper we notice remnants of very delicate stucco 
ornament in blue and green, in places AA'here the bracketed eaA'es have sein ed to 
shelter it. It is evident that Sher Shah’s tomb, noAv so solemn in its uniform grey, 
must once have been bedecked AA'ith the brightest colours. 

The tomb of Sber Shah's father, Hasan Sdr, situate at a short distance 
from the former monument, must also once have been gorgeously decorated, though 
noAV it is sombre to a degree in the absence of any colouring. On the entrance gate 
there are still traces of blue tiles, and on the main Imilding the patterns are still visible 
in the plaster. Inside also, round the spring of the dome, there runs a band of 
inscription al or n am ent . 

The tombs just described constitute an interesting transition from the early tile- 
Avork of the Pathan period to the more elaborate ornamentation of the reign of Akbar 
(A.D. 165G-1605). Some noticeable examples of the latter type are found in the 
A'icinity of “ the Old Port" or Purana Qika Avhich Avasthe Delhi of the early Moghul 
emperors. Opposite the western gate of “ the Old Port ” stands the Khairu-1- 
manazil, a mined mosque (A.D. 1562), Avhich still retains some fragments of brilliant 
tile mosaics of geometrical design in the spandrelsoA'er the central arch and also round 


' Cf. Fersussoii, EiHory of ho-lian atv! Eastern Architertvre. Revised edition. London 1010, A'ol. II, 
Piv 217 it. 
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the three prayer niches or mihrdbs with medallions containing the sacred Tcalimah' . 
Other examples in the same neighbourhood are the ruined tomb knoAvn as 
Nili Chhattri “the blue Pavilion ”, the entire outer surface of which appears once to 
have been decorated with geometrical and floral mosaics including inscriptions ; and 
the Nila Gumbaz “the blue Dome ” now used as a ^Police Station, near the village 
of Nizamu-d'Din Auliya. The latter building should perhaps be assigned to a 
somewhat later date on account of its high-necked dome. Among the wonderful 
collection of historic tombs grouped round the Dargah of Nizamu-d-Din, one of the 
most attractive is that of Akbar’s foster-father Shamsu-d-Din Atgah Khan, surnamed 
A‘zam Khan'-. This building is adorned with faience mosaics in which deep blue 
and green tiles are combined with Avhite marble in geometrical patterns — a mode of 
decoration not found anywhere else. The building must date from A.D. 1567. 
The tile mosaics of Akbar’s reign exhibit a scheme of five colours — deep and light 
blue, green, yelloAV and Avhite ; the designs are essentially geometrical. 

The tile-work of Lahore represents, again, a later stage in the development of 
this mode of building decoration. It belongs to the 17th century and more especi- 
ally to the reign of Shah Jahau (A.D. 1628-58), the period when Moghul art 
reached its greatest magnificence. At Lahore, I know of only one example of the 
16th century, namely the tomb of Shaikh Musa Ahangar, or “Moses the Black- 
smith ”, which with its brilliant blue dome greets travellers on their first arrival in 
the capital of the Panjal). The flat dome is faced with small glazed bricks, the 
drum with square blue-and-Avhite tiles, and the body of the building with a frieze 
of tiles of the same shape and colour. Shaikh Musa, the patron-saint of the Lahore 
blacksmiths, died in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, and his tomb is said to have 
been built by that Emperor’s motherb 

The Lahore tile-work of Shah Jahan’s reign is of a much richer and more 
elaborate kind. In most cases the entire fa9ade of the building is decorated with 
faience-mosaics arranged in rectangular and square sunk panels. Sometimes the 
siu’face remaining between those panels is coA^ered Avith a layer of red-coloured 
plaster, in Avhich by means of Avhite lines the effect of brick and mortar is produced. 
This, for instance, is the case Avith portions of the Mosque of IVazir Khan in Lahore 
City. The tiled panels display geometrical or more commonly foliated and floral 
patterns, enclosed Avithin simple geometrical or scrolled borders. Very often the 
design consists of a floAveriug plant, a A ase filled with flowers, or a dish of melons 
and other fruit. It will be noticed beloAv that these A'ases occur, also, on tile-faced 
buildings in Persia, but are ultimately derived from China. Accordino- to Mr. 
Edmund SmitlC they are seldom or never found on Indian edifices prior to the 
time of Jahangir’s reign. The floAvers represented are in most cases bard to identify 
OAvingto their shapes being conA’entionalized and their natural hue adapted to the 


^ Archl. Survey, Annual Heportfor 190S'04, p. 25, plate XI. 

* ArcJiL Survey, Annual Beportfor 1903-04, p. 24, plate IX. 

* ThorntOD, Lahore, pp, 145, 148 and 151 calls this tomb Pathau and states that it was built in Akbar’s reign 

Latif, pp. 204 and 393 asserts that v'^aikh Alusa died in A. H. 925 (A.D. 1519) and that his tomb was 

built ill t he time of Ibrahim Lodi, but quotes the A’in-i-Akbari wlicre it is said that he died in the beginning of 
Akbar’s reign. The latter statement is eorreet. Cf, Tabaqat-i-Alhan (Lucknow 1875), p. 391. 

^ Moghul Colour Decoration of Agra, p. 14, 
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Testricted scheme of five or six colours. Some panels contain inscriptions, either 
texts from the Quran in Arabic or foundation-poems in elegant Persian. The 
general character of the designs is closely related to that used in the fresco painting 
of the period, hut the latter mode of decoration admitted of greater freedom and 
naturalism. This vill he evident by comparing the tile-mosaics of Wazlr Khan’s 
mosque with the fresco painting inside the same building. 

The spandrels over the arches usually display graceful designs of flowers and 
foliage intertwined with scrollwork; and along the battlements runs a border of the 
well-known kongurah or crenellated pattern. The domes of mosques and tombs are 
usually faced with tiles of a uniform colour, but in a few cases, such as the tomb of 
Da’i Anga, the wet-nurse of ^lah Jahan, two colours are used. The mosque founded 
hv the same lady, locally known as the Eailway Mosque, is the only instance at 
Lahore known to me, in which tile- work is employed to decorate the interior of a 
building. This edifice, which for several years Avas utilised as a Traffic Superinten- 
dent's Office, has recently been restored to its original purpose. 

Although the tile decoration of Shah Jahan’s reign is noAvhere better represented 
than in the capital of the Panjab, many isolated examples are met Avith in other 
places of Northern India. Thus, there is the Shalii Mas] id lielongiug to the tomb of 
Shah Burhan at Chiniot in the Jhang district, and the Dakhani Sara’i in the 
Jalandhar district, built by ‘Ali Mardan Khan about A.D. 1610. the OhiniAvali 
IMasjid at Thanesar in the Ainbala district has its minarets and eastern facade 
coA'ered with floral tile-mosaics. According to Kodgersb the date of the building is 
A.H. 973 or A.D. 1.36-j-O. Sadhaura, a small toAvn in the same district, possesses 
the Mosque of ■'Ahdu-l-lTahab, built in A.D. 1669, in the reign of Aurangzeb, the 
whole fa 9 ade of aa hich was once covered Avith tile-mosaics in floral patterns alternating 
•with texts from the Quran. 

That the art of tile decoration penetrated also into the district of Agra is 
eAuclenced bA* a few monuments. In the A'ery heart of the sacred Hindu city of 
Mathura [culgo TIuttra) there rises the Jamk Masjid founded by ‘Abdn-n-Xabi 
Khan, Avho Avas goA-ernor of Mathura from lo60 to 166S under Aurangzeb. The 
date of its foundation (A.H. 1071 or A.D. 1660-1) is contained in a chronogram. 

“ The building Mr. GroAVse’ write.', “ is of considerable size and has four A'ery lofty 
minarets which Avith other parts of the fabric Avere once veneered Avith bright 
coloured plaster mosaics ; but only a fcAA' }>anels uoav remain, and the AAhole of the 
mosque is rapidly becoming a ruin.” It is interesting to note that ‘ Abdu-n-Nabi, 
the founder of this mosque, at the time of his being appointed to Mathura, was 
governor of Sirhind in the Panjab. 

A much finer and more famous example of tile decoration is presented by the 
Chini-ka-Ilauza “ the China Tomb ”, Avhich stands on the left bank of the Jamna 
and is Avell knoAvu among the Moghul buildings of Agra. It has been fully described 
and illustrated by M r. Edmund Smith in one of his able monographsk There is no 
inscription to tell the date of its erection, but tradition says that it contains the 

1 Bevi'^eJ HsI- <>fohitrfs of ar<:h<PoJo<ii<'aJ niterest in the Punjab, Lahore, pp. 40 f. 

2 JMatJiura, 2nd ed! 188o, pp. UO nnd ElochiDann, Proc,As. Soc. Bengal, for 1873, p. 12. 

* Moghul colour decoration of Agra, Part I, Allahabad. 

D 
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remains of Afzal Ehan, a poet, who died at Lahore in A.D. 1639. If this tradition 
is correct, we may here also suspect the influence of the Panjab, the home of Indian 
tile decoration. Mr. Smith, however, is of opinion that the Chinl-ka-Kauza was not 
built until the reign of Aurangzeb, but he does not substantiate his view by any argu- 
ments. 

Agra, or rather the neighbouring village of Sikandarah, possesses earlier 
specimens of tile decoration in the kiosks of Akbar’s mausoleum and in the Kanch 
Mahall (“the Glass Palace”), said to have been built by the Emj^eror Jahangir 
for his queen, Jodh Ba’i. But in both cases the tile-work is of the earlier and 
plainer type found in buildings near Delhi. 

It is noteworthy that in the later examples of Indian tile-work we find the 
faience mosaics again replaced by square tiles. This is, for instance, the case with 
the mosque of Begampura near Lahore, which ivas built by Zakariyya Khan, 
surnamed Khan Bahadur, who was governor of the Panjab under Muhammad 
Shah (A.D. 1719-18). Another example of the same j)eriod is the now ruined 
mosque founded near Lahore by Muhammad Amin, who, according to Latif, was 
an amir at the court of the same Zakariyya Khan. It is curious that square tiles 
occur also, side by side with tile-mosaics, on a much earlier building, namely tlie 
tomb of Asaf Khan, the brother of Jahangir’s famous queen Xur-Jahan. Asaf 
TChan, like his imperial sister, was buried at Shahdara near Lahore, close to 
Jahangir’s mausoleum. The square and rectangular tiles are ari'anged in slightly 
sunk rectangular panels, the pattern consisting of flowering stalks of irises and 
tiger-lilies enclosed within scrollwork on a yellow background^ IVe need not 
assume that in the present case the square tiles are a later addition, for about the 
same period Ave find them used in Persia also. 

It seems, indeed, that throughout the history of Indian tile-Avork square tiles 
have been known, and that the employment of tesselated tiles aaus a temporary 
fashion followed in the 16th and 17th centuries, and more particularly during 
the period from about 1530 to about 1650 covered by the reigns of the great Moghul 
builders — Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan. During the reign of Aurangzeb there 
are onlv the isolated instances Avhich have been quoted above, and in the 18th 
century the use of square tiles appears to have become universal. 

That the use of square tiles Avas not limited to the expiriug days of Moslem 
architecture in India is also proved by a curious instance of tile decoration found 
on a building of about the middle of the 15th century, Avhich exists at Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir. It Avas first noticed In* my late colleague, Mr. TP. H. 
Nicholls, Avhose description I wish to quote in fulP. 

“The tilework at the tomb of Tladani, near But Kadal in Srinagar, is made in 
squares Avith various brilliant colours in contact Avith each other on the same piece 
of tile. But its great interest lies in the subject Avhich is represented in the 
southern half of the spandrel of the great archway in tlie east facade. It is hardly 
necessary to remind the reader that animal life Avas rarely represented in any form 


' Latif, Lahore^ p. 213. 

* Some specimens may be seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensinjjlon. 

* ArchL Stiney, Annual Report for 1906-7, pp. 162 f., plates LVII — LIX. 
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of decoration during Muhammadan rule in India. Akhar did not object to statues 
of horses [Sikandarah] and elephants [h'atehpnr Sikri and Agra Tort] ; Jahangir 
allowed birds and butterflies to be carved [Akbar’s tomb], and Shah Jahan also 
had elephants set up [Delhi Fort], and at Lahore Port he indulged in a panelled 
frieze, representing elephant fights and other subjects, all in tilework. Aurangzeb 
was a bigot, Avho not only would have none of animal life in any form on his 
buildings, but took a delight in smashing any examj)les of it which came to his 
notice whether on Hindu or Muhammadan buildings. It is fortunate, indeed, that 
he never chanced to see the tomb of Madani when he was at Srinagar. His indig- 
nation would surelv have been roused at finding, on the tomb of a Muhammadan 
saint, a representation of a beast with the body of a leopard, changing at the neck 
into the trunk of a human being, shooting apparently with a bow and arrow at its 
own tail, while a fox is quietly looking on among flowers and cloudforms. These 
peculiar cloudforms are common in Chinese and Persian art, and were frequently 
used by the Murals, by Akbar in the Turkish Sultanak House at Fatehpur Sikid, 
Jahangir at Sikandarah, and ^lah Jahan hi the Diwan-i-khass at Delhi, to mention 
only a few instances. 

“ The principal beast in the picture is about four feet long, and is striking 
quite an heraldic attitude. The chest, shoulders, and head of the human being are 
unfortunately missing. The tail ends in a kind of chagon’s head. As for the 
colours, the background is blue, the trunk of the man is red, the leopard’s body is 
yellow with light green spots, the dragon’s head and the fox are reddish broivn, and 
the flowers are of various colours. It is most probable that, if this beast can be 
run to earth, and similar pictures found in the art of other countries, some light 
will be thrown upon the influences bearing upon the architecture of Kashmir 
during a period about which little is at present known. Besides this spandrel there 
is some more tilework in the building. The jambs of the archway are lined with 
squares of tiles, many of which have fallen out and been put back in the wrong 
place. None of these are of particular interest except that they show that tilework 
was used on masonry buildings in Kashmir before Mu^al days. There is, however, 
an interesting narroAv l)order, above the dado on the east facade, representing a 
flowing floral pattern interwoven with the heads of donkeys and lions. 

We are fortunate in know ing within narrow limits the date of this building. 
It joins on to the mosque of Madani, a building the roof of wdiich is in the wooden 
style which Avill be discussed presently. As both the buildings are in memory of 
the same person, it is likely that they AA'ere built about the same time, and a 
well-preserved inscription o\'er the doorway of the mosque records that it Avas built 
in the vear A.H. 818 (A.D. lilt). This falls within the reign of Zamu-l-‘abidin.” 

For thetileAvork of Sind Ave may refer to the portfolio published by Mr. Henry 
Cousens, late of the Archaeological Smwey of Indiak According to Mr. Cousens, 
the earliest examples of Sind tiles do not probably date back beyond the end of 
the i5th centurv. The chief place of manufacture is Hala. It is cmious that the 
workmen (here also called kashlgar) claim descent from some Chinese ancestor Avho 


D 2 


‘ Heiivj Consecs, Portfolio of illu^irations of Sind tiles. W. Griggs & Sons, Ltd., 1^06. 
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was induced by one of the Amirs to settle in Sind. In tlie Panjab,. also, local tradi- 
tion ascribes tlie introduction of tilework to Cliinese ivorkmenb In the earlier 
Sind exam})les, like the Dabgir llosque (c. 1509 A.D.) and Mirza Jani Beg’s tomb 
(e. 1599 A.D.l, we find two colours, namely deep rich blue and pale turquoise blue 
on a white ground. In later buildings, such as the Taljmr tombs (A.D. 1783-1843), 
additional colours — green, brown, orange and purple, have been introduced. The 
Sind tiles appear io be closely related to those of llultan. “ In Sind and at Mul- 
tan”, Mr. Cousens remarks, ‘‘ it [?.e. the body of the tile] is hard baked red terra- 
cotta, whereas the later Paujab tiles, as represented upon the mosque of AVazir 
Khan and the Port at Lahore, are of an altogether different make, being made up 
of a composition of silicious sand with lime and other ingredients, held together 
with some cementing material’’^ 

I have remai’ked above that the art of tile-work was introduced into India 
from Persia where for many centuries it formed the chief decoration of brick 
buildings. It is generally held that the term kd.^l by which tile-woi’k and 
faience in general are indicated not only in Persia but also in Northern India, 
was derived from the name of the town of Kashan in 'Iraq. It is true that the 
potters of both Ka^au and Kum in the same province enjoyed great celebrity^, 
and the form kdihdnl, which is used in the same sense as kdshl, would seem to point 
even more clearly to some connection with the name of the town first mentionedk 
According to Professor M. Th. Houtsma, boAvever, it is more reasonable to derive 
hishl from the Persian kd^ meaning “ glass ”, The w ord, therefore, Avould 
originally mean glazed ”. Anyhow, there can be no doubt that the words kdshl 
and kdAlgar “ a potter ” are Persian and thus confirm the Persian origin of Indian 
tileivork. 

In Persia also a great A'ariety of style is noticeaijle in buildings of different 
periods’. In general, it may lie said that in the earlier examples geometrical 
designs are used and the prevalent colour is blue. This, for instance, is the case 
with the famous Blue Mosque of Tabriz built by Jahau Shah (1437-68) and with 
the Afasjid-i-maidan at Kashon of the 13th or 14th century. It is interesting that 
in the earliest Indian tile- work, that of Multan, too, the colours are blue and 
white and the patterns exclusL’cly geometrical. 

Another famous example of early tile-AVork is the Gor-i-Amir “ the Grave of 
the Chief ”, i.e. the Alausoleum of the Great Timur [alias Tamerlane) built in 
his capital Samarkand in A.D. 1370. It Avas constructed by Persian artisans and 
under an architect, Muhammad ibn Alahmud of Isfahan, aaPo is mentioned by 
name in one of the inscri})tions on the edifice. The high drum and melon-shaped 
dome are coA'ered AAith glazed bricks of dark blue, light blue and AA'hite. The court- 


^ Journal of Indian Art^ Yol. II , 17. 

“ A chemical analysis of the l^a^F-tiles of Lahore will he found in Appendix B. 

^ Le Strange. The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, p. 209. 

^ lu Egypt also faciiig-tiles are knoAvn by the name of Ki^dui said to be derived from the town of Kishan 
{i,€. Ka_Lan] in Persia. Cf IMux Herz Bey, Descriptive Catalofjue of the National Museum of Arab Art, 2nd ed. 
Cairo 1907, p. 215. The author (p. 211) ctnnments on the remarkably limited use of enamelled tiles in Egyptian build- 
ings of the Modem period. 

^ The following observations regarding Persian tile-Avork ai’e largely deri\'ed from Friedrich Sarre's monu- 
mental Avork : Denkmdler Persischer Bt/ukunsf, Berlin, 1901, 
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yard is decorated with faience mosaics of a different style, similar to those found 
on Persian monuments of the beginning of the 15th century and probably executed 
about that time. 

The tile-work of Delhi and Lahore is evidently derived from a later type of 
Persian faience, namely that which was in vogue in the 16th and 17 th centuries 
under the great rulers of the Safawi dynasty (A.D. 1502-1736), who Avere contem- 
poraneous with the Great Moghuls of India. As early as the 15th century 
examples of this style of kd'thi Avorlc occur on Persian buildings. Sarre reproduces a 
piece of faience mosaic Avhich he acquired at Teheran, but Avhich Avas said to 
originate from the famous hosque of Imam Kiza at Meshed (Mashad). This speci- 
men is similar in design to Lahore tile-Avork and has the same scheme of colour, 
including crimson. The mosque of Meshed is said to be contemporaneous Avith the 
Blue Mosque of Tabriz, but some portions Avere added by the rulers of the SafaAvi house. 

The Persian section of the idusee du Louvre contains a “ Plaque de faience 
de revetement ” originating from a mosque at “ Tauris” (be. Tabriz) of the 16th 
century. This specimen also exhibits exactly the same style as the kcishl Avork 
of Lahore. It contains a fragmentary Arabic inscription in AAhite letters interlaced 
with yelloAA' flovers and stalks of turquoise blue on a dark -blue background. It is 
interesting to note the difference betAveen this piece of Persian tile- mosaic and the 
earlier work of the 11th century — the large lustre tiles AAlth letters and ornaments in 
relief, turquoise 'olue on a ground of AA’hite and gold. 

A Imildiug of exceptional interest in the history of Persian tile decoration 
is the Mausoleum of Shaikh Safiu-d-Din at Ardebil in Azarbijan, half-Avay between 
the Caspian Sea and the volcano SaAvalan Dagh. Shaikh Safi, the progenitor of the 
SafaATi house. Ih'ed in the first half of the 11th century. The Mausoleum built by 
his son contains not only the Saint's grave, but the graves also of Isma'il the first 
Safawi king and his three successors. Prom ‘Abbas the Great ,1587-1629) onAAurds 
the Persian kins’s were buried at Kum, but still regarded the Mausoleum of Ardebil 
as their national sanctuary. The tile-AVOrk was commenced in the 16th century and 
completed under ‘Abbas II 1 1612-1667), and therefore coincides Avith the great 
period of this decorative art in India. 

The Saint's tomb itself — a tower-like building circular in plan and sur- 
mounted hy a fiat dome — is faced Avith red and blue glazed bricks. This mode 
of decoration is quite different from that of the Moghul period, but seems related to 
that of the Bukn-i-‘Alani of Multan, 'the decoration of the prayer-room also differs 
from Indo-Moshul AA'ork, both as regards design and colour. Black and dark green, 
not found in India, are prominent. 

The entrance gateAvay, however, AAhich AAas built in the reign of ‘Abbas II 
and completed in xl.D. 1617-18, as recorded by an inscription in tile-Avork, is 
profusely decorated Avith fa'ience mosaics closely related to those found on the monu- 
ments of Hindustan. “ The spandrels contain light-coloured fioAver stalks interlaced 
AA'ith arabesques on a dark ground. The inscription, Avhich consists of white letters 
interlaced Avith slim spiral tendrils on a dark -blue ground, is surmountea by a 
fi-iezc of rectangular panels Avith a stalactite decoration above. In these panels the 
arabesque disappears almost completely, and in their stead we fiml the floAver- 
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stalk mostly issuing from a yase and filling the arched area of the panel. These 
rounded yases are likeAvise conyentionalized and haye a foot in the shape of 
a pointed leaf resemhling a Persian palniette. These are deriyed from Chinese 
examples and are found in Persian art from the middle of the 16th century, also on 
carpets of the period — the so-called yase-carpets ” (Sarre). TPe haye noticed ahoye 
that such flower-vases are a common feature in the tile mosaics of Lahore. 
Sarre remarks that Chinese influence makes itself felt in Persian art from the 
16th century onward— in ceramic art, in carpets and in miniature painting. 

It is not a little curious that on the same gate of the mosque of Ardebil 
we find a panel in which the Chinese vase is placed between two peacocks —a device 
which, as Sarre observes, is very frequent in Byzantine art. The famous Basilica 
of Torcello near Venice affords an example in the exquisite panel ornaments of its 
chancel screen — •‘ groups of peacocks and lions, two face to face on each panel, rich 
and fantastic beyond description, though not expressive of very accurate knowledge 
either of leonine or pavonine forms ”k I may add that the same device is 
also very common in Hindu sculptures of the Western Himalaya, especially on 
the carved fountain-stones of Chamba State, but — strange to say — in Indian tile- 
work it does not occur-. 

An inscription on the gate of Shaikh Safi’s mausoleum mentions the name 
of Juh ibn Isfahani as the architect of the huilding. At Isfahan, the capital 
of the Safawi kings, we find several more examples of that faience decoration 
which rose to such prominence during their reign. The mosque of Shaikh Lutf- 
ullah, situated on the east side of the famous Maidan, was built under Shah 
‘Abbas the Great in the beginning of the 17th century. The entrance gate resembles 
that of the Mausoleum of Ardebil, but is only partly decorated with real mosaics. 
“ Only the upper portion of the niche ”, Sarre remarks, “with the stalactite vault 
and the inscription band shines in the brilliant colours of the faience mosaics, 
contrasting strongly with the faint colours of the [square] tiles beneath, which 
were first glazed and subsequently painted.” 

In the Madrasah MMar-i-Shah or “College of the Queen-Mother” situated 
on the east side of the Chahar Bagh at Isfahan we find, also, mostly square tiles 
side by side with faience mosaics. It was built in A.H. 1710 by Shah Husain 
in memory of his mother, and is one of the latest examples of decorative tile-work 
found in Persia. 

The growing use of square tiles during the 17th century ^vas e^ddently due 
to the greater facility of this procede compared with the laborious, but much 
more effectiA-e art of tesselated tiles, in Avhich each piece had to be cut to its 
proper shape. The change, therefore, marks a decided degeneration, though an 
attempt Avas made to imitate in the square tiles the designs of the old mosaics. 

It follows from the above that throughout its history the Indian art of tile 
decoration has closely folloAved the examples furnished by Iran. IVe may peiLaps 
assume that the introduction of the pecrdiar kind of MsA? work Avhich Ave find 
so abundantly enr ployed at Lahore in the first half of the 17th century was in 


^ John Kuskin, The Stones of Venice, London 1906, YoL II, pp. 19 L 
’ Antiquities of C havnha State, Fart I, pl ites IV and XXYII. 
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some measure due to the patronage of two powerful Persian nobles at the Moghul 
court — Asaf Khan and -Ali Marclan Khan— both of Avhom were goA-ernors of the 
Panjah. 'I’his much is certain, that in several of the tiled panels on the Lahore 
Port the Persian character of this art is very evident, particularly in those A\ hich 
depict horses, Avhose thick-set body, curved neck and small head present a shape 
familiar from Persian miniatures (Plate VII, Ko. 3, etc.). It Avould also seem 
that the artists of the Lahore Fort \rere more at home in portraying the Bactrian 
camel than the dromedary of Xorthern India. 

It AAmuld carry us too far to trace the history of tile decoration in Persia 
and neighbouring countries further hack than has been attempted in the above 
sketch. One point only deserves to be mentioned in this connection. In the 
course of our account it has Ijeen noticed that in Persian art Chinese influence 
makes itself felt from the 16th century onwards, and that this influence is 
especially noticeable in certain decoratiA e deAuces found in the tile-mosaics of the 
period. Koav it is curious that about 1500 A.D. Ave find at Samarkand a tradition 
that the art of decorative tile- work had been introduced from China. For 
this we have the authority of no less a personage than the Emperor Babar, the 
conqueror of India and first of the Great Moghuls. In his Memoirs, while 
describing the famous buildings of Samarkand, the august AA'riter says^ : “ In 

this garden there is another state paA'ilion, the Ai alls of AA’hich are OA'erlaid AA'ith 
porcelain of China, AA'hence it is called the Chinese House. It is said that a 
person was sent to China for the purpose of bringing it.” 

IVe have seen above that a tradition regarding the Chinese origin of 
decorative tile-Avork Avas carried also to India. This accounts for such terms as 
Chinl-ka-Eauza and ChiniAvali Masjid which in the course of our survey Ave 
have found applied to a building at Agra and one at Thanesar, AAith evident 
reference to their tile decoration. Some of the tiles on the Lahore Fort also 
shoAV certain features which seem to point to Chinese influence. Very often we 
find empty spaces filled AA'ith so-called “ Chinese clouds ” which are also so common 
in the pietra dura Avork found in Moghul buildings of Shah Jahan's reign. The 
magnificent blue-and-Avhite dragons too in the spandrels right under Jahangir’s 
Bari KhAvabgah i^Plate L5IX, Xo. 92) suggest some remote parentage Avith the 
imperial emblem of China, though it Avill be shown in the sequel that at the 
court of the Great Moafhul also the dragon had a distinct emblematic significance. 


^Memoirs of Baler. Emperor of India, Jirst of the Great Moguls, by Lieut.-Col. F. G. Talbot, London 1909, 
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Chapter II.— THE LAHOEE EORT\ 

The palace of the Great Moghuls at Lahore^ does not enjoy as great a 
celebrity as those of Agra, Eatehpnr Sikri and Delhi. It should be remembered 
that Lahore was only a secondary capital of the Moghul empire. In the 18th 
century it was hardly used as a royal residence, though we may assume that the 
governors of the Panjah resided in it. Erom the time of the Afghan invasions 
the king of Delhi lost all influence in this province. Eor a short period the 
splendour of sovereignty was revived within the ancient walls, when Eanjit Singh 
united the scattered Sikh forces in his powerful grasp and made Lahore his capital 
(1799). The death of the ‘ Lion of Lahore ’ (1839) was soon followed by the annexa- 
tion of the Panjah (1819), and from that time the Eort Avas garrisoned by British 
troops. 

Though most people aaIII agree AA'ith Bernier that the palace of Lahore does 
not display the same magnificence as those of Agra and )Delhi, it possesses no small 
amount of interest, both architectural and historical. M^hereas the Delhi palace 
was entirely built on one plan and at one time and consequently excels by 
unity and clearness of composition, it does not exhibit that curious variety of 
style obserA'able in the Lahore buildings, AAliich Avere commenced by Akbar, 
continued by Jahangir and completed by Sluth Jahan, and which comprise, also, 
a feAV remnants of the ephemeral Sikh rule. 

The early Moghul edifices luiiit of profusely seulptmed red sandstone 
arc distinguished by features of Hindu architectme— such as brackets Avith figures 
of elephants and lions, and friezes of peacocks — Avhich are characteristic of the 
tolerant rule of Akhar and Jahangir. The magnificent Shah Jahan indulged 
in the use of AA’hite marble adorned in the Tuscan fashion Avith floral desio-ns of 
agate, cornelian and lapis lazuli. 

The only portion of the Eort Avhich may perhaps be ascribed to Auranszeb 
is the gate facing the Hazuri Bagh and the Badshahi Masjid or Imperial Mosque, 
AA'hich Avas built by this emperor in A.D. 1673b The later Aloghuls do not 
seem to have contrilnited to the Lahore jAalace. The feAv additions due to Eaujit 
Singh and his short -reigned successors are easily recognizable by their gaudy 
and barbaric splendour. It must, however, be admitted that, though their 
attempts at embellishing the Moghul palace have had the contrary effect, there 
is here no evidence of that vandalism which in the days of Sikh rule spoiled so 
many a A'enerable monument in the neighbourhood of Lahore. 

The historical associations of the Lahore Eort will be l^est remembered in con- 
nexion AA'ith the various buildings which it contains. But before embarking on a 
detailed account of these, it is desiral)le to review the literary sources from aaTucIi 
our knowledge is derived. 


' This chapter with some additions has appeared under the title : Historical notes on the Lahore Fort in the 
Journal of the Punjab Historical Sodet)/, VoL I (1911}, pp. 38 fF. 

^The pavilion known as Kaulakha ha-s been ascribed to Aiiraiig'zeb, but without authority. 
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The European tra\ ellers u'lio had occasion to visit Lahore in the course of the 
l7th century do not contribute much to our knowledge of the Moghul palace and its 
l)uildings. In general their notes on Lahore are lamentably brief, as compared 
with Avhat they tell us regarding the Delhi and Agra forts. It is true that 
William Einch, who spent several months of the year 1611 at Lahore, devotes 
some pages to a description of this city, in which the palace is treated with 
considerable detaiP. But his account does not convey a clear idea of* the various 
courts (most of which are no longer traceable) and of their relatiA e positions. 
Einch dwells on certain pictures representing Jahangir, with his ancestors and 
nobles, among which he notes a pictm-e of Christ and one of the Virgin Mary. 
These pictures liaA e, AATongly I believe, been identified with the tile-mosaics Avhich 
are published in the present volume. 

Later on, I shall have occasion to rcA’ert to this question. Here it will be 
sufficient to add that Finch's description of the city of Lahore and of the palace 
Avhich it contains Avas copied first by Joannes de Laet (in Latin translation) and 
subsequently, in an abbreviated and partly corrupted form, by Sir Thomas Herbert. 
TheA'enot, in his turn, seems to have copied Herberts From these authors 
it AAmuld appear as if the Fort of Lahore had ttvelve gates, three on the side of 
the toAvn and nine towards the country. But a perusal of the corresponding 
passage of Finch Avill shoAV that in speaking of “the castle” he means the fortified 
city. The tAveh-e gates in question are consequently the city gates Avhich are 
jtreseiwed, some in name alone, up to the present dayb 

Manucci, avIio Avas settled at Lahore for some time as a successful •• Farano-i 
doctor”, has left us a chapter on the origin and description of that city, but does not 
include the palace in his account. Elsewhere he makes occasional mention of the 
Lahore Fort, but considering his opportunities, the information he supplies is 
remarkably meagre, 

Francois Bernier^ the physician of Auraugzcb, aaIio has left us such an 
accurate and lAely description of the Delhi palace, despatches that of Lahore in 
a few lines, though he stayed for ntore than two months in this toAvn on his way 
to Kashmir (1683). Tavernier ’ gives nothing but a resume of Bernier’s account 
of the capital of the Panjab. 

The narratives of the European writers aaLo visited Lahore during the Sikh 
period are hardly more satisfactory. Dr. J. M. Honigberger®, Avho resided at 
Lahore as pthysician t(A Maharaja Ranjit Singh and must hatm knoAvn the locality 
very AAmll, has publidied a A'iew of the citadel of Lahore to Avhich is added a brief 

* Purrhas his pilarim* l Vnl. IV, pp. o'i ff. Finch arrived at Lahore on the 4th February 1611 (p. 51) and was 
there still on the ISth Auii’ust of that year (p. 5S). 

- Joannes de Laet, L)f iinperio iMr(g,ii og^iiis sire Indio veea conime atari ns e vartis auctorihiis, Lii^duni 
B<itavoruin Leiden 1631, T. Herbert, Some gears travels into Africa and Asia the Grreatf especial J g d escrihinif 
the famous empires if Per^^ia and Indostaa. London 1638. The Travels if iMoa^^ieur dc Thevenut into the 
Lerant. London 168:. Part III, p. 60, Latif, p. 119, in quoting Herbert, wrongly says that the latter 

visited Lahore in 1626 The truth is tint Herbert never visited Lahore at all. 

^ Manucci, Scoria do Monor, Vol. II, p. 185 ; cf. Latif, Lahore, p. 85, where the number of gates is given a.s 13, 

Yogages, Anisierdani 1699, Vol. II, p. 156. 

^ Six rogages, Paris 1678, Vul 11, p 64. 

^ Fruchte axis dem MorgtnJande, Vienna 1851, pp. 585 f. English transL : Thirty-five years in the East. 
Lrmdon 1852, Vol. I, p IV 8. 
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explanatory note with the names of some of the buildings in and around the 
Port. The traA’eller William Moorcroft^ who visited the city of Lahore on the 
13th May 1820 under the guidance of the Governor Paqir Xuru-d-Din, devotes a 
page to the Port in Avhich he gh^es a general idea of the aspect of the palace during 
Sikh rule. Kanjit Singh he says, ‘‘has cleared away some of the rubbi.sh, and 
has repaired or refitted some of the ruined buildings of Jehangir and Shah-jehan ; 
but his alterations have not ahvays been made Avith good feeling or taste.” He 
AA'as the first to notice the tile decoration on the Port AAmll. 

I may note here that we possess an excellent map of the Lahore Port dating 
from the Sikh period. The original, which belonged to the late Paqir Qamru-d-Hin, 
son of Paqir Xuru-d-Din just mentioned, has been copied and reproduced several 
times-. 

It is strange that, even since the British occupation has afforded better oppor- 
tunities for the study of the Lahore palace, the subject bas received so little 
attention. Mr. J. H. Thornton^ included a brief descrqrtion of the Port in his 
handy Ruide-book to Lahore. He fully recognized the importance of the tile 
decoration on the Port Avail as by far the most remarkable feature of the palace. 
But for the rest his account, which is mainly based on local tradition, is insufficient 
both as regards the architecture and the history of the buildings. 

Muhammad Latif'*' in his Avork on the antiquities of Lahore adds very 
little to -Mr. Thornton’s description. He consulted, it is true, native historians, but 
did not utilize them to the extent he might have done. In quoting Sir Thomas 
Herbert, he changed both spelling and Avording of the passage and dreAv Avrong 
conclusions from it. In Jahangir’s inscription in the Port he read the year as A.H. 
1007 instead of 1027. 

It is gratifying that, AA'hile the narratives of European traA’ellers and AAu-iters 
do such scant justice to the Lahore palace, we possess some very full and remarkably 
accurate notices in the Avorks of Muhammadan historians of the 17th ceuturv. I 
may recall particularly the Bad:^ah Xamahby Mulla ‘Abdu-1- Hamid and the ‘ Amal- 
i-salih by Muhammad Salih. Both these authors Acere citizens of Lahore. The 
passages relating to the Lahore Port from these and other AAorks liaA'e been collected 
and discussed A\Tth much judgment by Maulvi Xur Bakhsh in an able paper pub- 
lished in the first Annual E eport of the Arehaiological Survey of Indiak In the light 
of these contemporary accounts several statements of later Avriters liaA e had to be 
corrected or modified. 

The researches of Xur Bakhsh have enabled us to make a clear distinction 
between the early Aloghul buildings raised by Akbar and Jahfnmlr and those 
added by Shah Jahan. lire Port contains tAvo Persian inscriptions, relating to 

1 W. MonrcruFt and G. Trebeck, Tracth in the ITimahnjan prarinres of Tlindv^fan anrl the Punjab, etc. 
London 1841, Yol, L p. 1^)4. 

• T reset' ration of National M onurnents. Journal of Indian Art, Vol. VI (1896). India; pliotogra'pki^ 
and drawings of histoHcol buildings, London 1S96. No. 77. Tho ]dan was tmced in 1883 in Mnjor Cole’s Office. 

3 Lahore, Lahf>re 1876, p]L 53 ff. 

* Lahore ; its history, ar*'hiteetural remaitis and antiquities, Lahore 1892, ])p. 119 ff. 

’ Archceological Survey of India, Annual Pe/iort, 19u2-<^3j Calcutta 1904, pp. 218-224. 
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these two building periods. One, dated in the twelfth year of Jahangir’s reign 
or A.H. 1027 (A.D. 16l7-l8j, records the completion of the early Jloghul 
palace hy JTahnnr Khan. It has been rendered ; “In the tAvelfth year of the 
blessed accession of His Imperial Majesty, the shadow of God, a Solomon in dignity, 
a Kayumarth in state, an Alexander in arms, the asylum of the Caliphate, the 
Emperor Nuru-d-Din Jahangir, the son of the Emperor Jalalu-d-Din [Akbar], the 
Champion of the Eaith, corresponding to A.H. 1027, the building of this auspicious 
palace was completed under the superintendence of his most humble disciple and 
slave — the devoted servant Ma‘mur Khan.” 

The second inscription painted over the Elephant Gate (Hathi Poll i' datf'd 
in the fourth year of Shah Jahan or A.H. 1011 (A.D. 1631-02) and contains 
the praise of the Shah Burj or Eoyal Tower completed in that year. It runs a> 
follows : — 

The king, a Jammed in dignity, a Solomon in grandeur, a Saturn in state, 

“ Mho has carried the banners of his glory l^eyond the sky and the sun, 

“ The second Lord of Constellation \ Sh-h Jahan, to whom in justice and 
generosity Nau^irwan is no ecjual nor EarklCin a peer, 

“ Ordered a Royal Tower (Shfdi Burj) to be erected which for its immense height 
“ Is like the Divine Throne beyond imagination and conception. 

“ In purity, height, elegance and airiness, such a toAver 
“ Has never appeared from the castle of the sky nor will. 

“ The sincere servant and faithful disciple, ‘Abdu-1-Kariin, 

“ After the completion of the building devised this date. 

“ Eor ever like the fortune of this king, a Jamshed in arms, 

May this auspicious lofty tower remain safe from destruction ! 

“A.H. 1011, the 1th year of the Accession 

Kur Bakhsh has rightly pointed out that this i^ah Burj is no other than 
the Samau Burj Avhich occupies the north-west corner of the Fort. This is evident 
from the Amry accurate description of this part of the palace by ‘Abdu-1-Hamld in 
his Badshah Namah. iMr. Thornton’s assumption that the inscription refers to 
some other tower which has disappeared is, therefore, to be rejectedb 

Mabnur Khan, the architect mentioned in the first inscription, is one and the 
same person as ‘Abdu-1- Karim, Avho, according to the other, was the builder of the 
Shah-Burj. This is evident from the Memoirs of Jahangir AAdiere it is recorded 
that the Emperor in March 1617 “ promoted • Abdu-1- Karim to the rank of 80C 
})ersonal and 100 horse, and dignified him with the title of Ma-mCir Khan Lord 
Architect ’)” , after his having completed certain buildings at Mandiik 

^ Sahib-i-Qiiaiu /.e., one born under an auspioious conjunction of Jupiter and Yeiius ; a fortunate and 
iimncible king. It is the title of Timnr. 'Ihc Emperor Shad Jahan is called Sahib -i-Qiran-i-Thani, us. ‘-the 
second Sahib -i-Qiran 

- Fuhlir inscriptions ut Lahore. Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal , Yol. XYYII, pp. 310. 312: Latif, 
Lahore^ p. 121. 

* Mr. Thornton, Lahore, p. 56, remarks : “ It is by no means certain that the building which, turning to the 
left, after passing the Mot i Masj id the visitor has now entered is that to which the name of Saman Burj was 
orginally applied. Report says that the le uas another lofty tower, detached from the main building which was so 
called ; and unless the language of the inscription on the Hathi-paun j^ead Kathi pol] Gateivay is inordinately hyper- 
bolical, it seems to point to some such conclusion. 

^ Memoirs of Jahan gJ/\(i^A\i^\, Rogers and Beveridge), Yol. I, p. 368 ; cf. also p. 280 and II, p. 183. 
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The iilaii of the Shah Burj had been executed by l^aiuinu-d-daulah .Asaf Khan, 
who had heeu appointed governor of Lahore in the year 1625. Besides this build- 
ing k^iah Jahan erected the large hall of the Diwan-i-'amm, for wh_ieh he had 
issued orders in the first year of his reign. 

Muhammad Salih mentions that in 1633 Shah Jahan ordered the construction 
of a new (Ihusl-khanah and Khwahgah under the supervision of ITazir Khan, the 
physician and governor of Lahore, n hose name is best known in connection with 
the magnificent mosque which he founded in that city. 

B'e read, again, in the Badshah Kamah that in Xovember 1611 the Emperor 
inspected a marble edifice overlooking the river Rcivi which had recently been 
completed and was probably one of the two buildings ordered eleven years before. 
I presume that it is the same as the marble pavilion now known as Chhoti Khwaligah. 


It will be seen from the plan ( Plate II) that the Lahore Fort has roushly the 
shape of a rectangle measuring 1,250 by 1,100 feet. The main gates are in the 
centre of the west and east walls. A glance at the plan will show that tlie orienta- 
tion of the Avestern gate is not in agreement with that of the Fort and the 
buildings which it contains. The position of the gate is evidently determined by 
that of the Hazuri Ba^ enclosure which in its turn must have been built in 
connection Avith the Imperial Mosque or BadMahi Masjid of Aurangz«eb. There 
can be little doubt that the Hazuri Bagh enclosure Avas constructed as a fore-court 
to the Mosque and, at the same time, as a link betAA een the mosque and the 
palace. Latif may be right in saying that originally it served the purpose of a 
Sara I and aaus only made into a garden by Ranjit Singh. The Arell-knoAvn hdradarl 
in the centre, built from the spoils of Muhammadan tombs, is certainly a monument 
of the famous Sikh soldier-king, who often held his darbdr in itb 

Latif calls the Avestern gate to the Fort the xkkbari DarAvazah and asserts 
that it AA’as built by and named after the Emperor Akbar. But from Avhat lias been 
remarked aboA'e it folloAVS that this gate cannot be anterior to the Imperial Mosque 
which AA'as built in A. ID. 1673. The style also points to the date indicated. The 
name Hazuri Bagh Darwazah seems, therefore, more appropriate. The eastern gate 
which leads into the City is called Masti Darwazah or “ Gate of Intoxication ”. 

Since the British occupation, both the main gates have been bricked up, and 
access to the fortress is noAV gained through a postern dating from the year 1853, 
behind Avhich rises the gorgeously decorated Hathi Pol or Elephant Gate xvhich aaTII 
be fully described later on. It once formed a private entrance to the apartments 
occupied by the emperor and his ladies. At present a ramp of modern military 
construction leads along the back of the Moti Masjid to the centre of the Fort. 

From the so-called Akbari Darwazah a curiously tAA'isted passage led up to 
the Avestern entrance of the great quadrangle of the DiAvan-i-‘amm Avhich measured 
730 by 160 feet and aaus enclosed on four sides by a range of Amulted chambers 
with central gateAvays on the west, south and east sides. Of this lar«e cloister 


* Honigberger, op. cit. p, 586, No. 8. 
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nothing non' remains except the little court in front of the Pearl lloscpae. The front 
wall of this court formed part of the west side of the large enclosure, and still con- 
veys some idea of its appearance. Its destruction for military purposes is the 
more to be deplored by the antiquarian, as this arcade must have been one of the 
oldest portions of the Lahore Palace. There is reason to suppose, as Nur Bakhsh 
has pointed out, that it existed already in the reign of Akbar, as the number of 
bays shoAvn on the map of the Si'^h period A-ery closely agrees rvith that of one hundred 
and fourteen mentioned by A1 Bada’oni in his account of the celeln-ation of the 
hTerv Year’s day by Akbar on the 29t]i December, i.j87. 

Over the entrance to the little court-yard just referred to is a Avhite marble 
slab with the inscription of Jahangir Avhich records the comjiletion of the jialace 
in A.D. 1617-18 by Ua'mnr Khan. This inscription, it should be noted, does 
not refer to the construction of the Pearl Mosque, as Latif seems to assume. The 
term daiilat-khr'inah literally ■' House of Fortune ” denotes a palace and not a 
mosque. The j^alace in que.'tioii consisted, evidently, of the large quadrangle of the 
I)iAvan-i-‘amm constructed by Akbar and of the smaller square adjoining it to the 
north, which is now usually designated the Quadrangle of Jahangir. These, no doubt, 
are the two courts, mentioued by Sir Thomas Herbert “ pointing out trvo Avayes, 
one to the King’s Durbar and Jarneo (AAhere liee daily sheAvcs himselfe unto his 
people), the other to the DeA'on-Kawn or great Hall (AA’here every eve from eight to 
eleven he discourses Avitli his Lfnibraves) ’ k 

The open pillared hall Avhich projects into the large court from the centre of the 
north side is the Di\van-i-‘amm It has been remarked aboA'e that this building owes 
its origin to Shah Jahan, who ordered its construction in the first year of bis reign at 
the same time as that of a similar edifice in the Agra Fort. The Court chronicler 
Mulla ‘Abdu-hHamid of Lahore states that during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir 
tlie courtiers Avho attended the daily pul)lie audience of the Emperor, Avere 
protected against raai and sunshine by an aAAiiing. But Shah Jahaii ordered 
that a hall of forty pillars should be built in front of the jharoka of the Daulat 
khanah-i-khass-o--amm. The jJuiroJca (the jarneo of Sir Thomas Herbert 1) is the 
balcony-throne on Avliich the Emperor daily made his public ajApearance. 

The forty-pillared hall (the ten forming the last roAV are in reality pilasters) 
knoAvn as the DiAvan-i-Tuiim must appeal to our curiosity as one of the first creations 
of the magnificent Sliah Jahan. But it is disappointing to find that the Avhole 
superstructure as Avell as the pavement is modern, Avhilst the red sandstone shafts do 
not fit on th.j carved bases. L'et an interesting feature is preserved in the remnants 
of a Avhitc marble railing Avhich once connected the outer roAV of pillars. The large 
platform on AA'hich the hall is raised aa’us enclosed by a second railing of red sand- 
stone, of Avhich a large lAortion is still extant. All travellers who witnessed the daily 
court of the Great Moghul refer to these railings which separated the different 
classes of nobles in attendance. 

After the British occupation the ancient throne hall of Shah Jahan Avas turned 
into a barrack. I'he outer archways Avcre bricked up and the building enclosed 

‘ Unibraves or Oweralis (as Bernier lias it) is Arabic umarl. the plural of amir “ a Lord ”. 
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within a verandah. A few years ago, these unsightly exciescences were removed,, 
but even now this barren building, silent and solitary in the midst of a dusty 
barrack -yard, is only a skeleton of the imperial hall of Shah Jahau in the days 
of its splendour, when the descendant of Timur sat on the marble throne, and the 
haU and the adjoinincc court were hung with banners and tapestry and thronged 
■with and rajas in rich attire, the whole affording a rar(' spectacle of kingly 

magnificence. 

The back of the edifice just described overlooks the lesser quadrangle 
apparently known in Sikh times as Akbari Mahall, but generally attributed lo 
Jahangir. It belongs, in any case, to the early Moghul period, as is obvious from 
the tA\'o rows of buildings along the east and Avest sides of the quadrangle, AA liich 
are distingrushed by porticoes of red standstone with broad eaves supported on 
brackets into Avhich figures of elephants, lions and j)ea cocks have been introduced. 

In the middle of the Quadrangle of Jahangir there slill existed in Sikh times 
a square taiik A\ith fountains, enclosed by a garden, AAhich undoubtedly formed part 
of the original palace. The impression AA’hich this palace garden Avith its SAirroiind- 
ing buildings must haAm produced may be gathered from the following p)a&sage in 
Jahangir’s Memoirs in AAhich the Emperor records his first visit to the Lahore palace 
after its completion by Ma‘mur Khan ^ : 

On Monday, the 9th of the Divine month of Azar, corresponding Avith 
the .bth Jlubarram of A.H. 1030 (20 Xoa ember, 1620), mounting an elephant of 
the name of Indra, I went towards the city, scattering coin as I proceeded. After 
three Avatches and tA\ o gharis of day had passed, at the selected auspicious hour, 
having entered the royal residence, I alighted happily and auspiciously at the 
building recently brought to compiletion and finished handsomely by the exertions 
of Ilahuur !^jan. Mithout exaggeration, charming re.sidences and soul-stirring 
sitting places had been erected in great beauty and delicacy, adorned and em- 
bellished with paintings by rare artists. Pleasant green gardens with all kinds of 
fi(iv-ers and sAveet-sccnted herbs deceived the sight. 

‘ Erom head to foot hoAv sweet, turn where I please. 

Soft glances at my heart cry, Take thy ease ’. 

Altogether, there had been expended on these buildings the sum of Ks. 7,00,000 or 
23,000 current tumans of Persia.’’ 

I may add that on the same day Jahangir receKed the ncAvs that the fort of 
Ktingra had surrendered to the Imperial troops on the 1st of Muharram. 

The German traveller. Captain Leopold von Orlich', gKes the following 
description of an evening fete in the Lahore palace on the 9th January 1813, during 
the short reign of Sher Singh. The garden court Avhere his “ fairy scene ” is laid, 
was undoubtedly the Quadrangle of Jahangir, as is evident both from its position 
north of the big quadrangle of the DiAvan-i-‘amm and from the mention of the 
square marble reserA’oir Avith numerous fountains. 

- Vol. II, p, 183. The inscription above quoted gives A.H. 1027 (A.D. 1017-18) as the year of 
the compleiion. Prince KhiuTani {alias i^iah-Jahaii) had tirst inspected the buildings on the 12th October 1619 A.D. 

- L. von Orlich. Iteise in OstimHen in Brief en an Alexander von Htcrnboldt und Carl Bitter. Leipzig 
1845, fp. 131 f. [Travels xn India including Sinde and the Funjah. Translated from the German, London 
1845. Vol. I, pp. 223 f./ 
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“ Naclimittags 5 Uhr ”, he wiites, “ kam einer tier ersten Hofbeamtcu, tins iiaeh 
dent Winterpallast ahzuliolen. Wir hegaben uns in gewohnter Weise auf Elephanten 
dabin, ritten durch Hasury-Bagh, bogen dann links durch eln grosses Doppelthor 
in den von der Citadelle eingescblossenen Hofraum iiber eiiie 20' hohe Rauipe, 
nordlicli durch ein zweites Thor in einen kleinen Vorhof, tnid aus dicseiu durch ein 
drittes Thor in einen Gartenhof. Wir stiegen jetzt von unsercn Klephanteii iind 
wttrden vom Prinzen einige Stnfen hinanf in einen von Hallen (ungeschlossenen 
kleinen Ranni gefiihrt, der init Kaschmirshawls und Teppichen drappirt tvar. 
Hier erwartete nns der Waharaja von seinein Hot'o tnngeben nnd rothigte nns 
ansznruhen. Es war bereits vollige Dunkelheit nnd ans deni Lichtglanze, der sich 
mis ztir Seite iinmer starker zeinte, konnten wir entuehnien. dass nns hente cine 
ausserordentliche E’estlichkeit liereitet war. Endlich kiindigte ein Bole an. dass 
Alles zn unserem Euipfange bereit soy. Eine kltnne Marmortreppe Fiihrte nns zn 
dein Bassin nnd zn den Staatsgeinachern, und wie ini Zaulier waren Bilder von 
Tansend nnd eine Nacht vor nnseren Angen eutfaltet. Ein viereekige^ Marniorbas- 
sin niit vielen Eontaineu, in dessen i\Iitte ein kolossaler, silljerner Pfau sich stolz 
gebehrdete, bildeten, uinevben von Blnnienbeeten, den Kuhlnngsratmi ; zwei 
Seiten schlossen hohe Aiaucrn mit kleinen Thiirnichen ein, die beiden anderen 
zeigten offene nnd gewdlbte Waruiorhallen, von kantigen Sanlen getragen und mit 
den schonsten nnd kostbarsien A’orhangen von Kaschmirshawls garuirt. Das 
Ganze war von unzahligen Lanipen nnd Lichtern erlenchtet, zwischen denen 
brennende Sonnen, Wlihlen, Piuder u, clgl. in. angebracht ivaren und Eenenverke 
aller Art spielten.” 

Before leaving the group of early Woghul liuildings, we have to note, in the centre 
of the river front, a large bnilding which on the map is indicated as Khwab-gah, 
i.e., Sleeping Room. To distinguish it from Shah Jahan's building of the same 
name, it is usually called Bari Khwabgah or Greater Sleeping-hall. 'Ihe present 
building seems to belong to the Sikh period and does not possess any architectural 
beautvk It is, however, highly probable that it occupies the site of the Private 
Audience Hall or Dlwau-khanah -the ” Devonean ” in which, according to William 
Pinch, the king sat the hrst part of the night, commonly from eight to eleven. 

Between the Bari Khwab-gah and the building until recently used as a 
Roman Catholic chapel there is a pavilion, apparcutly of Sikh origin, now closed 
in by modern structures. To the west of the KhWcib-gih there was a similar 
pavilion now demolished but shown on the old map. Here it wa^ that Dilip 
{culgo Dhuleep) Singh, the last Baja of the Panjab, ivas born. 

The buildings to the west of Jabangir's Quadrangle form a second group erected 
bv his son and successor Khah Jahan. They are distinguished from the early Woghul 
palace by a greater costliness of material and richness of decoration, the carved 
red sandstone being replaced by white marble inlaitl ivith mosaics of coloured 
stones. At the same time they fail to rise to the grandeur of design peculiar to 


1 From ite Sikfi map it wnuld ai)pe;u' that .Caharaia Ranjit Singh also used it for his bed-chamber. H'-.bA’’ 
bev'er, op. cit. p. 586, speaks also of tho “ Clmhg.i (Ovt 7,um Sehlafen) " as being situated at the back of the “ Taelit ” 
{i.€° Takht, the name by which the Dlwau-i-‘5mm was indicated during the Sikh period). 
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the two large quadrangles of Akbar and Jahangir, and lack the charm of the 
Hindu element introduced in the earlier buildings. 

Adjoining Jahangir’s Quadrangle to the west there is a small court still occupied 
by a garden which has lately been laid out again in the formal style of the 
Moghul period. The centre is marked by a marble platform which contains a 
n ater reservoir. To the north of this garden we notice an open marble pavilion, 
indicated on the Sikh map by the name of Khwab-gah. To distinguish it from 
the building of the same name in Jahangir’s Quadrangle, it is usually designated as 
Chhoti Khwab-gah “ the lesser Sleeping-room This was probably one of the 
two buildins^s the construction of which Shah Jahan ordered in A.D. 1638. But 
whether it represents the Ghusl-khanah or the Khwabgah mentioned by Muhammad 
Salih, it is impossible to decide. It is true that in Sikh times it was known by the 
latter appellation. But the name may easily have become changed, since the 
Moghul emperors and their governors had ceased to occujry the Lahore palace. 

Looking down from the Khwabgah we observe at the foot of the Tort wall a 
ruined structrue which on the Sikh map is called ‘arzgah, whereas Mr. Thornton 
refers to it as “ the Arz-begi where the mnra or nobles of the court assembled in the 
morning to receive the Emperor’s commands ”. The term “ ‘Ars-begl ”, however, can 
only mean “ an officer who reads letters and rejrresentations to a king ”. The 
word ‘arz-gdh appears to be a more suitable term. 

The next court is called Khil'at Khanah on the map, which indicates that in 
Sikh times at least distinguished courtiers, nobles and ambassadors were here 
invested with the robe of honour (Persian KhiVat). On the south side of this 
court were the royal baths {Hmmndm-i-hddshdlil) known in Sikh times by the 
name of ^eron-wdld Harnmdm on account of the spouts in the shape of lion’s 
heads, such as may still be seen in Sber Singh's Hammam. On the opposite side 
there exists a small marble pavilion with Bengali roof nOAV enclosed in the quarters 
of the commanding officer and used as a l^ath-room. On the Sikh ma^) it is indicat- 
ed by the name of “ Hall of perfumes ”, perhaps a rendering of Khasa Khanah. 

Entering non' a smaller court, an e are confronted by a gate of white marble 
occupying the centre of its southern enclosure. The north-west corner of the 
square is occupied by an open pavilion AAffiich dates from the reign of Ban jit 
Singh and AA'as used by him as a Kaehahri or court of justice. Its general appear- 
ance is not ungraceful, hut its Sikh origin is clearly indicated by certain details, 
such as the combination of white marble and red sandstone brackets, and that of 
marble trellis screens Avith red sandstone posts (Arabic 'muttakd.) in the ornamental 
railing Avhich is placed on the roof of the bitilding. The curious frescoes on the 
north Avail relating to the legend of Kidshna are evidently the Avork of one of Eanjit 
Singh's court-painters. 

We have now reached the last court Avhich occuj)ies the north-Avest corner 
ot the palace and is known by the name of Saman Burj. The word soman is an 
abbreviation of Arabic mutMmman meaning ‘ octagonal and it aaIU be noticed that 

^ I do not know who is responsible for the wrong translation of Saiman BuTy as ‘‘Jasmine Tower ”, but 
ia*jfoi*tunately this term has found ready acceptance in all guide-books, whence it will not be easy to eject it. 
It is true that Persian saman means “ a jasmine”. Honigberger derives “ Somun^hurdch ** (sic) from somun “ hot 
wind” and hurdsch 4 tower ” “ because here also the lower apartments, being a cool place at noon in the hot summer 
days, serve as dwell me place for the women of the Harem ! 
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the mm Mahall is, in fact, huilt on a semi-octagonal plan. The appellation Saman 
Burj, however, dates only from the Sikh period ; for the original name was Shah Bur j 
or Koval Tower h This is evident from a passage in the Bad^ah Namah in 
Avhich ‘i^hdu-l-Hamid gives a very accurate description of the huildingsnow known 
as Saman Burj. Thus, there can he no shadow of doulh that the inscription over 
the Hatlii Pol, which records the completion of the Shah Burj l)y •'Alxlu-l-Karnn 
in the 4th year of Shah Jahan s reign or A. I). 1631-32. refers to tiie same group 
of buildings. It Avill he seen in the sequel that the gate OAmr AAdiich the inscription 
is placed, provides direct access to the Saman Burj hy way of a tAvisted flight of 
steps and through the marble gateAA'ay noticed in the adjoining court-yard. This 
AA'as the private entrance to the imperial palace. 

In his account of the Shah Burj the court chronicler notices first of all the 
large hall, now knoAvn as Shi^ Kahall, AA'hich occupies the north side of the square. 
It AA as here that in IMarch 1849 the soA'creignty of the Paniah Ai as assumed by 
the British Government, as is recorded on a tablet let into the AAnll. .-\s noticed 
above, it is Imilt on a semi-octagonal plan. Its longest side, facing the squai-e, 
has a roAV of double pillars of inlaid AA hite marble forming fiA'o archAiny? surmounted 
hy eaves of the same material. Internally, the spandrels over the arches are 
decorated with dura Avhich has fortunately escaped the A-andals Aiho have 

systematically mutilated this kind of Avork in other huijdings. The graceiul vine 
pattern over the tAvo outer arches deserves especial notice. 

The main room, a rectangular hall of noble dimensions, has a dado of white 
marble, while the upper portion of the Avails and the ceiling are decorated with a 
mosaic of glass laid i]i gypsum, Arhichhas given the building its name of Shi^ Ilahall 
or “ Palace of Mirrors ”. This name, he it said, is not mentioned hy ‘Ahdu-l-Hamid 
who speaks of the building simply as a hall [akccin). He refers to the mirror 
ornamentation under the curious name of ‘-'Aleppo glass ”. It Avill he remarked that 
this decoration belongs to tAA'o different epochs. The ceiling Avith its prevailing- 
aspect of subdued gilt undoubtedly belonged to the original edifice. It is rich 
without being gaudy. The wall decoration, on the contrary, is decidedly vulgar, and 
the introduction of fragments of blue and Avliite china bears testimony to a childish 
taste. It is typical Sikh Avork and, if any further proof is A\anted (ff its age, I may 
note that, when a feAv years ago a part of the glass-work peeled off, the wall Imneath 
Avas found to he jAainted. But it appears that this AA-all-painting, also, dates back 
ojily to Sikh times. 

The roof of the Sfii^ Mahall is encumbered with a curious medlev of struc- 
tures dating from the Sikh period. The small building which occupies the centre 
of the roof Avas built hy Maharaja Kanjit Singh. The rest is said to have been 
added by Sher Siiigh, except the pavilion on the south-east corner Avhieh is 
ascribed to IS an Xihal Singh. 

^ The term ‘‘ §hali Tiurj ” is also found in Maiuifci, Storia do jl/oyor (transl. Irvine), Yol. II, p. 463, in the 
following passage . Tliero are in the empire three principal imperial abodes ; the most ancient is at Dihli, the 
second at Agrah, the third at Laiiore. At each there is a great bastion named the Xaaburg (:^ah*burj) which 
means * Royal Bastion They are domed and have architectural adornments of curious enamel work, with many 
precious stones. Here the king holds many audiences for selected persons, and from it be views the elephant fights 
and diverts himself with them.” 
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Xext to the ^ish Mahall, the author of the Badshah "Namah notes on the west 
side of the Shah Burj “ a pavilion of marble, whose mosaics of cornelian, coral 
and other j)recious stones excite the emulation of the v'orkshop of Manes This 
building is evidently the open pavilion now known as Naulakha. This name — so 
tradition affirms— refers to its having cost nine lakhs of rupees. But the court 
chronicler mentions neither the name Naulakha nor the extravagant sum which 
would account for it. We may, therefore, assume that both the name and the 
supposed tradition are comparatively modern. I presume that they date only 
as far back as the Sikh period. Another “ tradition ” repeated both by Thornton and 
Latif, which ascribes this pavilion to Aurangzeb is also to be rejected on the evidence 
of the Bad^ah Namah. Like the other buildings of the Shah Burj it belongs to 
the beginning of Shah Jahan’s reign, and it will be noticed that the pietra diim 
decoration of the marble dado is entirely in the style of his reign. But the inlay 
In the panels above the dado is of a very different type and bears a strong resem- 
blance to some of the Avork found on the Golden Temple at Amritsar. I am, 
therefore, inclined to think that it Avas added in the days of Ban jit Singh. The 
painting and mirror- work in the wooden ceiling is certainly of the Sikh period. 

Apart from such foAV additions as have been noted, Sikh rule has not materially 
interfered with the buildings of the Shah Burj ; and from the subsequent 
military occupation it has suffered less than any other part of the Eort. Thus, 
we have this interesting corner of Shah Jahan’s palace still practically in the same 
condition as it was described by his court chronicler. 

If we retrace our steps to the adjoining court and jiass through the marble gate 
mentioned aboA^e, Ave enter a rectangular court-yard which contains a little temple 
of the Sikh period. Another gate on the north side of this square brings us to the 
tojA of a flight of stairs which, after making two right-angle turns to the left, leads 
doAA’n to the Hathi Pol or Elephant Gate^. From this point we can conveniently 
start our survey of the tile decoration Avhich covers the west and north fronts of the 
Eort AA'all. 


1 Mr. T^iornton, T^ahore, p, 54, erroneously speaks of the Hathi-pauyi or Elephant’s Foot Gate The 
term Hath! PoV*. which was also used to designate the Delhi Gate of the Delhi Fort, was evidently of Kajpiit origin. 
The second member of the name is Rajasthani Cf, my note The Sanskrit pratoli and its new-Indian derivates. 
Journal Royal Asiatic, Society for 1906, pp, 539 E, 
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Chapter III.— THE PICTUKED WALL OE LAHORE^ 

On the Hath! Pol or Elephant Gate we notice, first of all, the Persian 
inscrij)tion, referred to above, which records the construction of the dliah Bnrj 
{alias Saman Bnrj) hy ^lah Jahan in A.H. 1041 (A.D. 1631). It is painted 
over the gateway and consists of two lines, each of four heniistychs (Arabic niis' d\ 

^ ), as usual, enclosed within ornamental lines. The spandrels of the 

intrados are embellished uTth raised medallions of stone inlaid with an intricate 
scrollwork pattern. 

The entire surface round the extrados was once brilliantly decorated with 
tilework divided into sunk panels in the usual fashion. But that in the right hand 
spandrel has quite, and that to the left has partially, disappeared, leaving a 
great patch of common plaster. On each side are two paneh, placed one over 
the other and enclosed by borders of scrollwork in which flowers are introduced. 
The lower panel displays a graceful group of flowers of four different kinds — lilies, 
narcissi and daffodils. The upper panel exhibits a vase placed on a flat dish and 
filled M’ith various flowers including well-rendered blue irises. 

The wmll adjoining the Hath! Pol is a curtain wall. Here we notice at once 
a remarkable unity of composition combined ndtli a marvellous variety of design, 
which is one of the chief features of this unique wall decoration. Along the whohj 
length of the palace wall there run two cornices at a height of 19 and 51 feet, 
respectively, from its foot. Each cornice is underlined hy a broad band of uniform 
geometrical design (Plate III). In the upper hand («) the lines are dark Idue 
{Idjward, i.e., lapis lazuli), forming a repeat of six-pointed stars, the centre of each 
being marked hy a small star of yellow coloiu. Ihe lower band {h) exhibits a 
scasiika design in lines of turquoise blue. In each case the blue main lines are laid 
between two edges of terra-cotta, the intervening spaces being filled with terra- 
cotta screens pierced with a checkered design. The upper cornice is surmounted 
by a solid parapet decorated with the usual crenellated (Persian kangurah) border. 

The two cornices enclose a double row of arched recesses adorned with frescoes 
which display tulips, poppies and other flowers dear to the heart of the Persian 
poets. Their fadiug colours contrast Avith the brightness of the tile-mosaics which 
fill the spandrels. The patterns are geometrical, except in one case where Ave find 
■white herons carrying fish (Plate XXIII, No. 22). 

The arched recesses are of different Avidths, the narroAA er ones l)eing divided 
into two by horizontal bands of tilcAVork. In the middle of the loAAmr recesses -nm 
notice projecting miniature halcony-AA'indoAA s {hukjhdrcha^ , AAhich add grace and 
variety to the decorated surface (Plate IV, a-d). They are continued along the 
whole-length of the palace Avail, but have suffered a great deal. In some cases 
they appear to have been mended Avith bits of hlue-and-AA-hite Multani tiles, 
presumably by the Sikhs. 


■ Au elevation of the Fort wall is given in Plate I. The figures indicate the position of the tile-mosaics 
reproduced in Plate.? 'F— LXXX. Corresponding panels of the same ptittern are indicated by the letter A. 
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The upper recesses are all pierced in the centre with arched openings, perhaps 
meant for loopholes. Between the recesses and the upper starry hand there is 
a series of rectangular panels of tilework in alternating geometrical and floral 
patterns. These panels have been wantonly disfigured by being pierced with 
loopholes. Probably the Sikhs are to he held responsible for this vandalism. 

The Sikhs have left their .■'tamp on this portion of the pictured wall also in 
the form of bullet marks. For these must date from the days when the Fort 
was twice bombarded, the first time in January 18J1 on the accession of Slier Singh, 
Avho had to besiege Gulab Singh and his Dogras for five days, and again in 
September 1843 on the accession of Dilip Singh, when his minister Hii'a Singh 
captured it from the Sindhianwida Sirdars, who had murdered both Sher Singh and 
Dhyan Singh. When reading Latif’s spirited description^ of this double 
bombardment, one wonders that anything of the Lahore Fort remained standing at 
all. That author relates that on the occasion of the first siege Sher Singh placed 
some forty marksmen {nioclus) on the mlnars of the Imperial Mosque which at 
that time was used by the Ehalsa as a powder magazine. “ The modus were paid 
at the rate of Ks. 10 to 20 each, and their commanding position enabled them to 
inflict considerable loss on the garrison inside the Fort, who were unable to rejily 
effectually to their fire, since they commanded every corner of the palace with their 
weapons.” 

Captain Leopold von Orlich, on his visit to the Lahore Fort in January 
1843, noticed everywhere traces of the destruction caused by the artillery on the 
occasion of Sher Singh’s accession^ 

The bullet-marks of Sher Singh’s modus are particularly noticeable on the 
beautiful frieze of figured panels (jS^os. 1-11), which run between the two rows of 
arched recesses just noted and consequently are placed at about half the height of 
the wall. They are continued on the west wall of the Saman Burj (Nos. 12-34) 
and constitute some of the best specimens of tilework, as exquisite in design as in 
colour. Dark blue elephants are most prominent, and the action of these ponderous 
beasts is expressed with singular vigour. An excellent example is the elephant 
rushing after a fleeing horseman, its tualiaut leaning back and trying in vain to 
restrain its fur}’ (Xo. 9J. Several panels show scenes of the elephant fight which 
formed one of the chief recreations of the Moghul court. The first panel (Xo. 1) 
adjoining the Hathi Pol shows such a scene on a white backgrounds According to 
prevailing custom, each of the two elephants is mounted by two men, so that 
the second might take the 010110111 ' s place, if the latter, as often happened, was 
pulled down and trampled to death by the opposing animaP. The person 
between the two elephants is probably trying to separate them by means of 
two cross-shaped cressets (Persian charkhl), which were used to end the combat 


^ Latif. IJUtor'u of the Panjah^ pp. 504 Cf. Honigberg’tr. op. cit. pp. Il7 and 120. 

^ Xieise in (istindien^ p. 125. 

" In this and a few uther panels (Nos, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17) the bacligrounds have assumed a creaiiiv shade 
which is not found in xhe originals. This, I may point out, is not due to Hny defect in reproduction, but to the 
drawings having become slightly discoloured in the course of time. 

* Bernier, Voyages^ YoL II, p. 68 (Constable’s ed. p. 277). 
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before either elephant was killedh As to the men, who could be more easily 
replaced, no such precaution seemed required. On another panel (No. 7) 
distinguished by a dark-green background, the two elephants, each mounted hy 
one driver, have just caught hold of each other. 

The third panel with the well-drawn white horses is not less decorative, though 
the exact meaning of the scene depicted is by no means clear. Possibly the two 
figures in the centre represent boxers or wrestlers, and the two horsemen umpires 
or onlookers. Abu-l-fazP relates that at the court of Akhar there were “ many 
Persian and Turani Avrestlers and boxers, clever 3Ials from Gujrat, and many other 
kinds of fighting men. Their pay varies from 70 to 450 dam. Every day two 
Avell-matched men fight Avith each other. Many presents are made to them on such 
occasions.” He mentions several by name. 

In general, hoAvet'er, the horses do not display the same vigour and are AA'anting 
in spirit and in firmness of design (see Nos. 10 and 11). This will be obvious if we 
compare the elephant and the horse confronting each other on No. 12; the elephant 
full of action rushing forward Avith out-stretched trunk, and the horse as tame 
and stiff as if it were made of wood. The hor.seman, also, SAringing his spear lacks all 
expression of motion. 

The dromedaries, too, that are depicted in some of the panels (Nos. 2, 4, 8, etc.) 
are but poor productions. They fail to render the characteristic shape and old-Avorld 
look of the gaunt denizen of the desert. As spandrel decoration, aa'c find a drome- 
dary with two men, jAreceded by a clumsy bird (No. 21). 

The stately Eactriau camels, on the contrary, one mounted by a mace-bearer 
and the other led at leash (Nos. 23 and 32), AAhich aa’o notice in the same frieze 
on the Saman Burj, are very decorative. The animal with its grim mouth and 
Aroolly neck is excellently draAvn. Less successful is the rider who sits stiffly 
in the saddle. The fighting bulls (No. 17), also, are by l o means lacking in 
spirit. 

We have noAV reached the northern half of the Avest aarII which forms part 
of the Saman Burj. It Avill be noticed that here the tilcAVork has suffered a great 
deal more than on the curtain Avail first described. Evidently this is largely 
due to bad drainage, the A\atcr being alloAA’ed to tloAV do avii along the wall from 
the buildings above. At several places a broad grey streak doAvn the aa IioIc height 
of the AA'all plainly marks the course of the drainage Avhich, Avherever it touched a 
panel of tile-AA ork, completely washed out all colour. 

This portion of the Avest AA-all Avell displays the harmony of the Avail decora- 
tion in relation to the buildings above. It has fiA'e large arches, of AA'hich 
the central one is placed exactly under the pierced marble screen of the Naulakha, 
AA'hich occupies the centre of the Saman Burj. The fiA’e arches must originally 
have been open, bnt are noAv bricked up and provided AA’ith unsightly grated 
windoAvs, the rooms behind being used for the storage of spirits. The spandrels 
over the large arches are splendidly decorated Avith Avinged figures iii floating 


* A'ui-i-Alclan (translated hy Bloehiiiami), Yol. I, \\ 327. 
^ Vol. I, p, 
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garments (Xos. 15, 21 and 31). These anyels nith their variegated wings spread out 
on both sides of the head are singularly suited for sjiandrel decoration and 
remind one of the winged figures on the triumphal arches of Imperial Rome. That 
they represent angels may be inferred froui Moghul pictures, where we find 
figures similarly robed administering to the wants of Ibrahim bin Adham, the 
royal dervisbf lu one instance (X’o. 21) the angel has captured a blue-coloured 
devil with horns and tail, bis hands tied together with a long rope. A dark-blue 
demon armed with clul) and buckler, but more comic than terrible in ajipearance, 
may be seen in one of the smaller spandrels above No. 25. 

Another angel (No. 15) holds a fan and is surrounded by winged angel heads 
with caps, which are also represented in some of the smaller spandrels, where one 
of them holds a rosary (Nos. 19 and 20). The fan, or rather the sun-shade 
(Persian sayiiban or dftdbgir), is mentioned by Abn-l-PazP among the ensigns of 
royalty. He describes it as being “ of an oval form, a yard in length, and its handle, 
like that of an umbrella, is covered with brocade, and ornamented with precious 
stones ”. 

'We may assume that there is some connection between the winged heads 
and the cherubs of Western art, but most probably their origin is to be found 
in Persia and not in Europe®. Sir Edward Maclagan has pointed out that angels 
and cherubs of a very similar type occurred in frescoes on the vaults of the 
arches of the Gola Sarai at Lahore, a building which was demolished some years ago. 

The spandrel over the remaining arch (No. 26) deserves close examination. 
It is badly damaged and the subject consequently is not apparent at first sight. A 
white-spotted blue dragon is plainly visible, and over it we notice a pair of huge 
three-coloured wings, but it is obvious that these cannot belong to the dragon, as 
they are turned the wrong way. They must belong to some other animal, the 
body of which has entirely disappeared. This, I believe, can have been nothing 
but the fabulous bird Simingh, which in Persian and Perso-Indian miniatures is 
often shown fighting the dragon*. Near the dragon’s head there is a confused mass of 
light green scrolls which I take to represent the bushy tail of the giant-bird. Its 
talons of the same green hue will be noticed on the back of the dragon. The 
snaky monster with its four feet helplessly hanging down has the appearance of 
being carried up through the air by its winged enemy, at whom it seems to snap 
with its pointed beak. 

Under the five large arches are elongated panels, of which only two are 
partially preserved. One (No. 28) rejiresents a procession : first an elephant 
carrying two men, a wc/nm/' and a standard-bearer, then a group of foot soldiers 
with banners and matchlocks, followed by some horsemen of whom one makes a 


^ Cf. Journal Royal Asiatic Society for 1909, p. 751 and for 1910, p, 167. 

“ (transl. Bloclmianii), Vol. I, p. 60 ; plate IX, fi". 3. 

* A connecting link between these angels and the winged victories of Western Art is to be found in the 
analogous figures in the spandrels of Sassanian buildings of Persia, which weie certainly inspired by Graeco-Roman 
prototypes. €f Dieulafovi Vart antique Je la Perse„ partie, p. 95, fig. 69; Perrot and Cbipiez, Kistory iff 
Art in Persia, (Eng. transh 1892), p, 135 and fig. 63 ; Curzon, Persia, II, p. 561. [Ed.] 

* F. E. Martin, The miniature painting and painters of Persia, India and lurhey from the Stfi to the 18th 
century, London 1012. Vol. II, plates 82, 250, 254 and 270. 
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respectful saldrn to another riding in front of him, and, finally, a melancholy dog 
closing the train. The corresponding panel (No. 27) has lost nearly all its colour, hut 
the de.sign can still he traced. It contains a group of elephants and dromedaries. 

Over the arches are large rectangular j^anels emhellished Avith ricli geome- 
trical mosaics. Among the smaller scenes depicted on this side of the Saman 
Burj Ave find seA^eral horsemen on prancing steeds — one (No. 34) attackins: an 
elephant Avith his spear ; another (Xo. 30) shooting arroArs at a lion, clumsy and 
hadly dranm, in AA^hose thx’oat and forehead tAA'o bolts are sticking. 

The north-AA’est face of the Saman Burj is the most perfect part of the 
pictured AA^all of Lahore. It is well preseryed, excejxt on the left hand side where 
it is injured by a drain, and contains three large arches of AA'hich the central one 
appears originally to haA’e been an open AA'indoAv. The spandrels are gracefully 
decorated Avith a scroll pattern on a dark -blue background. 

Beneath this arch there is one of the finest and most remarkable scenes : 
four horsemen playing polo (No. 38). The right hand side of this beautiful panel 
is hadly injured, eA’en the hrickAvork beneath the plaster haring become exposed. 
But, as it is symmetrical, we can restore the missing portion. The goals, marked 
by a pair of upright slabs, are shown on both sides. The 1)irds flying over the 
iiorsemen are eA’idLently purely decorative, like the floAvers and the foliage shoAvn 
all OA'er the panel. 

It is AA'ell-knoAvn that the noble game of polo or chaugcin^, as it is called in 
Persian, was not less popular in NI uhammadan India than in other parts of xlsia. 
Quthu-d-Lin Aihak, one of the earliest Moslein rulers of Hindustan, aa-rs killed 
while playing polo at Lahore i,A.D. 1210). It is also mentioned in the days of 
Sikandar Lodi. 

Abu-1-Fazl in his ATn-i-Akbari' gives the folio Aving account of the game 
of chaugdn. 

‘•Superficial observers”, he says, “ look upon this game as a mere amuse- 
ment, and consider it mere play ; hut men of more exalted vIcaa's see in it a means 
of learning iH’omptitude and decision. It tests the A'alue of a man, and 
strengthens bonds of friendship. Strong men learn in playing this game tlieart of 
riding ; and the animals learn to perform feats of agility and to obey the reins. 
Hence His Majesty [Aklxar] is very fond of this game. Externally, the game 
adds to the siflendour of the Court ; hut vieAA-ed from a higher point, it reveals 
concealed talents. 

“ When His Majesty goes to the maldan (ojAen field), in order to play this 
game, he selects an ojAponeut and some actiA^e and cleA'er players, aa ho are only 
fi.lled Avith one thought, namely, to sheAv their skill against the opponent of His 
Majesty. From motives of kindness. His Majesty never orders any one to be a 
player ; but chooses tin* pairs by the cast of the die. There are iiot more thaAi ten 
players, but many more keep themseL'es in readiness. When one ghch'i (24 
minutes) has passed, two players take rest, and tAvo others supiily their place. 

1 For jinutlier iuu-ieiit Indian represcntatiun of a of polo, depicted in a fresco paintin^^ at Kinnat^i uear 

Bijapur, cf, Cousens, Bijdpnr and fts ardhi(trtural reuijins t^Boiubay, 1910), p. 125 and pi. ciiii. "Ed/ 

2 Ibidem, Vo]. I, pp. 207 f. 
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“ The game itself is played in t-svo Avays. The first way is to get hold of 
the hall Avith the crooked end of the changdn stick, and to moA^e it sloAATy from the 
middle to the hdl^. This manner is called in Hindi rol. 

“The other way consists in taking deliberate aim, and forcibly hitting the 
ball Avith the chaugdn stick out of the middle ; the player then gallops after it, 
quicker than the others, and throAA's the ball back. This mode is called belah, 
and may be performed in Amrions ways. The player may either strike the ball with 
the stick in his right hand, and send it to the right forAvards or backAA ards ; or he 
maA^ do so AA'ith his left hand ; or he maA" send the ball in front of the horse to the 
right or to the left. The ball may be throAAn in the same direction from behind 
the feet of the horse or from beloAV its body ; or the rider maj' spit it, AA^hen the 
ball is in front of the horse, or he may lift himself upon the back leather of the 
horse and propel the ball from between the feet of the animal. 

“ His Majesty is unrHalled for the skill which he sheAvs in the A arious Avays of 
hitting the ball ; he often manages to strike the ball while in the air, and astonishes 
all. Mhen a ball is driA en to the lidl, they beat the naqqdrali, so that all that are 
far and near may hear it. In order to increase the excitement, betting is allowed. 
The players win from each other, and he AA’ho brought the ball to the lidl Avins most. 
If a ball be caught in the air, and passes, or is made to pass, beyond the limit {mlV), 
the game is looked upon as hurd (draAAn). At such times, the ifiayers Avill engage in 
a resular fight about the ball, and perform admirable feats of skill. 

“His Majesty also plays at chaugdn on dark nights, AA'hich caused much astonish- 
ment even among clever players. The balls which are used at night, are set on fire. 
Tor this purpose, palds wood is used which is very light, and burns for a long time. 
Por the sake of adding splendour to the games, Avhich is necessary in Avorldly matters. 
His Majesty has knobs of gold and silver fixed to the tops of the chaugdn sticks. 
If one of them breaks, any player that gets hold of the pieces may keep them. 

“ It is impossible to describe the excellency of this game. Ignorant as I am, I 
can sav but little about it.” 

V 

Even the effeminate Muhammad Shah is said in his youth to have been fond of 
hunting and of the sport noAv known as polo^ 

Ender the two side-arches we find tAA o oblong panels (Xo. 39) , identical in 
design, representing a spirited group of four camels of which the tAvo in the centre are 
engaged in a fierce fight, Avhile the Iavo others are led by attendants. This camel- 
fight, as Avill be shown beneath, is also to be classed among the entertainments of 
the Moghul Court®. 

The spandrels (Xos. 40 and 42) contain angel figures not less magnificent than 
those on the Avest Avail ; but here each is carrying a fan and a lamb, Avhile a horned 
demon head appears over the key of the arch. The remaining space is filled with 
“ Chinese ” clouds, such as are also found in the pietra-dura decoration of the 
Moghul palaces. 

Over the arches are large rectangular panels Avith gi’acefid scrolls in turquoise 


^ The pillars which mark the end of the playground, 
^ Latif, History of the 'Panjabi p. ^19. 

^ A*vn*i^Alchitri (transh Blochmann), Yol. I,p. 143. 
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0 cJt M itil Cl'imson and white flowers. Among the smaller 

panels we notice two yellow lions chasing deer (Xos. 41 and 43), mounted elephants 
(Nos. 44 and 45), and prancing horses (No. 36). On one (No. 37) two combatants 
are seen armed ^vith sword and shield. Such gladiators (Persian ^atusher-hdz) are 
duly noticed liy Alui-l-fazP among the servants of the Court. 

W e now' reach the north w all of the Saman Burj w hicli supports the hack w all 
of the Shi^ Mahall or Palace of Mirrors. Ow ing to the action of the water floAving 
down from the gutters above, the decoration of this side of the wall ha.s suffered 
irreparable damage. The large arch in the centre has been bricked up and the tUe- 
mosaics haA-e entirely disappeared. In the spandrels they consisted, evidently, of 
scroll work, while the olilong panel lieneath, though devoid of all colour, still retains 
its design plainlt inarked in the plaster : a toaa’ of scA en floAver-A ases of A arious 
shapes alternating with flower-stalks. 

On a line with this panel we liaA'e two long panels, one (No. 47) show'ing an 
elephant fight in \^llich the elephants, each mounted by one iiiahavt, are evidently 
being urged on by footmen armed Avith charl^ls. The other (No. 46) shows some 
men leading two antelopes at leash. Bernier- mentions tame antelopes among tae 
animals Arhich took part in the daily review before the Hall of Public Audience. 
He says that they were also made to fight one another, and that Shah Jahan used 
still to amuse himself AA ith this kind of sport in his old age, Avhen he A\as kept a 
prisoner in the Agra Fort. 

The folloAving curious passage from Jahangir’s Memoirs refers to a pet antelope 
over w'hose graA'e a life-size statue of the animal Avith a suitable epitaph was set up 
by order of the Emperor. 

“ On Tuesday ”, says the Emperor, “ the royal standards alighted at Jahanglr- 
pCir, w'hich is one of my fixed hunting-places. In this neighbourhood had been 
erected by mv order a nmndr at the head of the gx*aA'e of an antelope called Mausaraj 
[or, of my antelope Raj] w hich was without equal in fights AA'ith tame antelopes and 
in hunting wild ones. On a stone of that mandr was carved this prose con-position, 
Avritten by Mulla Muhammad Husain of Kashmir, Avho A\'as the chief of the elegant 
AAU’iters of the day ; ‘ In this euchauting place an antelope cauAC into the world- 

holding { jahdn-gh'e) net of the God-knowing ruler Nfiru-d-din Jahingir Pad^ah. 
In the space of one month, haA'ing overcome his desert fiercene.'-s, he became the 
head of the special antelopes.’ On account of the rare quality of this antelope, I 
commanded that no person should hiiut the deer of this plain, and that their fiesli 
should he to Hindics and Muhammadans as the flesh of cows and pigs. They made 
the gravestone in the shape of an antelope.’ 

On this side of the Saman Burj should also he noticed eight panels, each con- 
taining tAvo standing figures, evidently satellites of the Imperial court. In one of 
these panels (No. 4s) the first man holds a fly-Avhisk, wdiieh from early times lias 


^ A*ln'i~AJchari , trails!. Blm'hmanii), Vol. T, p. 25!^. 

* Bernier, Voyoges \ ol. I, p. 220 and II, p. 42. (Constable s edition, pp. 16t> and 2b2.) 

^ TuzuJe (ed. Beveridge Vol I, pp. 90 f. Elliot History of India, YoL YI, pp. 302 f. Latif, Lahore, p. 45. Th® 
modern name of Jabanglrpnr is SBeilibnpura, in the Gujranwala District. The mandr mentioned by Jabangir is 
at ill standing. [Ed.^ 
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been considered an emblem of royalty in Indiab The other carries a curved sword 
in a scabbard. The two figures in green robes -49) must represent Maulvis. 

Each of them holds a tablet with an Arabic text. One reads o i-.U J God is 
lasting ■' and the other ^ b ,pl cU I “ God is great, oh Conqueror.”" On a third 
panel (No. 50) two servants carry a vase of floAvers and a dish of jAomegranatcs. 

The north-east face of the Saman Burj corresponds to that on the north-Avest, 
and is decorated AAith mosaics of the same pattern. We notice, hoAvever, that the 
arched recess in the centre is painted and, tberefore. must have been originally 
closed. It is noAV proAuded with a modern AAindoAv secured by means of iron bars 
and nettings. Instead of the elephants on the north-east Avail we have here two 
men bloAA’ing trumpets (No. 51). These are 2 nobal)ly the in.striiments Avbich usvaI to 
be jilayed in the Naqqar Khanah and of A\hich Bernier" giA'es the folloAving descrijA- 
tion. 

“ Cest le lieu ou sont les TromjAettes, ou ^Altitot les Hautbois et les Tymbales qui 
jouent ensemble de concert a certaines heures du jour et de la nuit ; mais c’est un 
concert bien etrange aux oreilles d’un Eurojieen nouA'eau A’enu qui n’y est jAas 
encore accoutume, car il y a quelquefois dix ou douze de ces HautlAois, et autant 
de Tymbales, qui donneiit tout d’un coup, et il y a tel Hautbois, celuy qu’on appelle 
Kama, qui est long d’une brasse et demie, et qui u’a pas moins d’un pied d'ouverture 
par le bas, comme il y a des Tymbales de cuivre ou de fer, qui n’ont pas moins d’une 
brasse de diametre ; jugez dela du tintamare que cela doit faire ; en verite cette 
Musique dans le commenceAnent me penetroit et in’etoimlissoit tellement qu’elle 
m’etoit insujAortalAle ; neantmoins, je ne sais ce que ne fait jAoint Taccoutumance ; 
il y a deja longteuAps que je Ja trouA'e tres-agreable, et la nuit jArincipalement que 
je I’entens de loin dans moii lit de dessus ma terrasse, elle me semble avoir quelque 
chose de grave, de Majestueux, et de fort melodieux.” 

Erom this jAoint we start our revicAV of the long Avail which forms the north side 
of the palace. It is divided by four projecting octagonal towers, of Avhich the two 
larger are placed at the corners of the square called Khil'at j^anah, Avhilst the two 
smaller occupy the corners of Jahangir’s Quadrangle and form part of the buildings 
ascribed to that Emperor. On the majA of the Sikh period the two large towers are 
called Kala Burj and Lai Burj, i.e., tne Black aAid the Bed Tower. 

It Avill be seen that in general the tile-mosaics on the north wall of the jAalace 
are in a far less satisfactory state of jAreservatioir than those on the Avest Avail. The 
portion betAveen the SamaAi Burj and the first octagonal turret has five large arches, 
the spandrels of Avhich, excejAt the central one, are decorated again with winged 
figures (Nos, 55 and 58) of the same type as those found on the Saman Burj. Here, 
also, is a panel Avuth two standing figures (No. 52), the first of aaJioua AA'aves a hand- 
kerchief, whilst the second holds under his right arm a large nondescrijAt object 
resembling a quiver. 

^ TLe word ckauri (vulgo chowrie) is derived from Saiiskiit chdmara, which is a derivation from chumara mean- 
ing ‘*a yak {hos ^run/nens). The fiy- whisk is made of the tail of this animal. 

“ The word fatdk literally means “ opener and as an epithet of Allah, im})lies that He opens, f.e., conquers 
towns and countries for the faithful, that He opens the mind of man for knowledge and wisdom, that He opens the 
paths to gain for the merchant, etc. In the second inscription there is an aHfys\ excess. 

^ Bernier ; Voyages Vol. II, pp. 38 f. (Constable's edition p. 260.) 

Cf, AHri'i' Akharl (Blochmann), Vol. I, pp. 50 f. and pp. 611 f. 
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On the upper portion of the wall we notice some rectangular panels Avith 
similar figures of imperial footmen, hut here each panel contains only a single 
figuie. The objects thej carry are, in one instance, a AA'ell-drawn candle-stick (Xo. 
53) and in the other a vase of flowers (Xo. 5d). It \nil he seen that such single- 
figured panels occur all along the north wall. 

The figure with the canule-stick is of unusual interest, because it reminds us of 
a passage in the A’in-i-Akharfl Avhicli occurs in the chapter On Illuininations 

“ Every afternoon, one gharl liefore sunset, his Iklajesty, if on horseback, alights, 
or if sleeping, he is aAiakened. He then lays aside the splendour of royalty, and 
brings his external appearance in harmony w itli his heart, .'md w hen the sun sets, 
the attendants light twelve aa hite candles, on tw elve candle-sticks of gold and silver, 
and bring them before his Majesty, when a singer of sAveet melodies, Avith a caudle 
in his hand, sings a variety of delightful airs to the praise of God, beginning and 
concluding Avith a prayer for the continuance of this auspicious reign. His Majestv 
attaches the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and eariie.stly a-.ks God tor 
]’eucAA'ed light.’' 

XOAV the “ singer of SAveet melodies Avith a candle in his hand as showm on 
the picture illustrating this scene in Blochmann's translation fplate \'I). closely 
resembles the candle-hearer on the Eort wall. 

Other su])jects treated here w ith great ability are richly caparisoned hoi>es. either- 
led by a groom or mounted by a horseman sAvord in hand, who is preceded hv a 
foreiunirer cariAin^ a ti±an^ulai banner (Xos. 5G and 59). Or aa’c find an elephant 
with lifted trunk, on Avbich two men are seated, a mahout armed with his goad and 

O 

a standard-bearer perched on the hind-quarters of the animal, AA hile a footman Avith 
a charMkl walks in front (Xo. 57). These scenes remind us of Bernier’s^ description 
of the review AA'hich daily took place before the Emperor, when he sat in state in the 
i’ublic Audience Hall : 

“ Pendant une hcure et deinie ou environ que dure cette Assemblee. le Eoa' se 
divertit a A'oir passer devant soy un certain nombre des plus beaux cheveaux dc ses 
Escuries, pour savoir s'ils sont bien traitez et en bon estat. 11 fait le mesme d'un 
certain nombre d’Elcfans qu’il fait aussi passer devant soy ; leur sale et vilain corps 
est alors hien lave et hien net, et peint en noir coinme de Tencre, hormis qu’ils out deux 
grosses rayes de peinture rouge qui du haut de la teste leur decendeut vers la 
Tronipe ou dies se joignent ; Ces Elefans ont aussi pour lors quelque belle couA cr- 
ture en hroderie avec deux clochettes d’argent qui leur pendent des deux cotez, 
attachees aux deux bouts d'une grosse chaine d’argent qui leur passe par dessus le 
dos ; de certaines queues de vaches du grand Tibet l)lanches et fort cheres qui leur 
pendent aux oreilles comme de grandes moustaches ; et deux petits Elefans bien parez 
se tiennent a leurs cotez comme s’ils etoient leurs EsclaAms et destinez pour les 
servir. Ces grands Colosses, comme s’ils etoient glorieux de se A’oirainsi inagmiique- 
ment ornez et accompagnez mai’chcnt gravement, et lors qu’ils sont arrHez deA'ant 
le Roy, h' Conducteur qui est assis sur leurs epaules avec un crochet de fer ii la main, 
les picque, les talonne, leur parle, et leur fait incliuer un genou, IcA er la trompe en 

' A'in-i’Akhtjri (Blochinani))» Vol, I, p. 49. 

' Vol. II, pp. 41 fF. "Constable's edition, pp. f.) 


• • 
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I’air, et faire iiiie espece de Imrlemeiit, que le peuple prend pour uu Taslim ou Salut 
bien cense.” 

The nail .surface between the first and second octagonal tower — the Kala Bur j 
and Lai Burj — is almost deroicl of colour decoration, and whatever traces of it may 
have remained, are now concealed under modern plaster. Under the lower cornice, 
hov ever, Ave notice some square panels, in which segments of dark-blue and yellow 
tiles haA-e been inlaid in a raised terra-cotta frame of geometrical design (Plate IV, /). 
It is noteworthy that such mo.saics in relief, reminding one of the old IMultan tilework, 
are only found on the north Avail of the Lahore Port. The only figured panels are 
four spandrels, each containing a pair of blue cranes flying (Xo. 61), beneath the lower 
cornice, and above it some small spandrels Avith angels, cherubs and lions (Nos. 62, 
63 and 61). On the top of this portion of the Port Avail Ave find a curious parapet of 
brickwork placed on both sides of the small marble pavilion and retaining remnants 
of tile decoration. 

The second octagonal toAA'er, the Lai Burj, Avhich terminates this part of the 
Avail, Avas evidently once decorated Avith tiled panels up to the eaves. In the central 
portion there is one panel in Avhich we can still distinguish a turquoise-coloured 
malimit .seated on the neck of a dark-blue elephant. Under the upper band 
there appears to have been a row of standing figures. Above, the decoration consists 
of geometrical squares in relief of the type just described, alternating with pierced 
terra-cotta screens. It will be noticed that the top portion of the toAver over the 
GciA es is a modern addition. 

Beyond this tower the lower portion of the wall is partly masked by the brick 
structure called ‘Arz-gah Avhich, as we have seen, is built right under the Chhoti 
iyliAvabccah. On this part of the AA^all not a trace of colour decoration now remains, 
except the two horizontal bands, of Avhich the loAver one is partially hidden by the 
‘Arz-gah. 

We have noAV reached the last part of the pictured wall corresponding to the 
Quaclriingle of Jahangir above and flanked by Iavo slim octagonal toAvers partly 
engaged in the wall. Here again Ave haA'e occasion to observe the perfect harmony 
between the Avail decoration and the position of the buildings above. The edifice 
occupyinu- the centre of the river front of Jahangir's Quadrangle is the Bari 
iOiwalmah. The wall surface beneath has five large arched panels, the spandrels of 
which are adorned Avith Avell -preserved faience mo.saics. Those over the central arch 
each display a magnificent dark-blue dragon pursuing a white and blue goat (Plate 
LXIX, Xo. 92). The movement of the serpent monster is well-expressed. Its legs 
are proA’ided with little wings. 

There may have been a .special purpose in gmng the dragon such a prominent 
place under the Imperial Bed-chamber. This may be inferred from Bernier’s 
description ('f the insigniah 

“ Hevant eux [les ‘ Alanseb-dars ’] marche pompeusement ce qu’on appelle le 
Hours [Persian ^ J ] ; ce sout ]dusieurs figures d’ argent, portees sur le bout de 
certains gros batons d' argent fort beaux et fort bien travaillez ; dont il y en a deux 

‘ Vitycfqes, Yol. II, p. 49, (Constable's edition, pp. 266 f.) 
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qui representent cleiix grands poissons ; deux autres qui represeutent uii Animal 
fantastique d’horrible figure qu’ils apellent Eiedelia ; d’ autres qui representent 
deux Lions, d’ autres deux Mains, d’autres dcs Balances, et ainsi je ne sais combien 
d’autres figures dont ils font leurs Mysteres.” 

The word eiedelia exactly renders the Indian pronunciation of the Persian 
arjidahd ( Loji ‘«a dragon ”)- a compound, of which the first member is 
derived from Avestan azhi corre.sponding to Sanskrit ahi. The dragon must 
have been known in Iran in a very remote age and its occurrence in Gandliara 
sculptures is probably due to Iranian influence. Usually we associate this animal 
with China, and it is quite possible that the dragon under Jahangir’s l)ed-room is a 
direct descendant of the imperial dragon of Pekin. 

The spandrels over the two adjoining arches are decorated with angels on both 
sides, similar in design but executed in different colours (Xo. 89). Each angel is 
preceded by a flying bird and holds a flask and a cup. Whether this flask is supposed 
to contain sweet sherbet or some stronger beverage, it is impossiljle to decide. But 
we notice that the flask is badly drawn and that in general this cu])-beariug angel 
of clumsy appearance is very inferior to the trrrly angelic forms which adorn the 
Avails of the Saman Burj. 

The spandrels of the remaining two arched panels (Xo. 91) exhibit a floral 
design AA'hich is reproduced here on account of the excellence of its coloirring. 

Under the dragons there are two rectangular panels (Xo. 101) each Avith a 
standing figirre of air attendant carrying a fly-Avhisk and a handkerchief (Persian 
rumdt). 

The remaining portion of the Avail is divided into larger and smaller recessed 
panels, arched or rectangular, on av Inch but little colour is left. We may assume 
that the north Avail, also, originally bore fresco decoration in addition to the tilework, 
but no trace of it now remains. Among the faience mosaics Ave find small spand- 
rels Avith cherubs (Xos. SO and 90) or various animals— elephants, horses, lions, 
pheasants (?) and herons (Xos. 97— 100), and rectangular panels with richly capa- 
risoned elephants (Xos. 83 and Si), clearly delineated but unfortunately much 
injured. One (Xo. 75) is mounted by a mahaat who is in the act of making 
a saUun. Another panel, showing an antelope (black buck) led at leash by a man, 
has also suffered a great deal (Xo. SS). We have noted the same subject on 
the Saman Burj (Xo. iG). 

Some of the larger arched recesses contain rectangular sunk panels, in 
which we find standing figures of inipeiaai attendants of the same type as noticed 
on other parts of the Avail. One of them is a soldier clad in the ample robe of 
the Moghul period and carrying a match-lock (Xo. 71). In another (Xo. 78) 
Ave may perhaps recognize a Fannuf., i.e., European soldier in the service of the 
Great Moghul, on account of his peculiar costiune: a short jacket, Avide trousers and 
a hat Avith a feather. There are tAvo more such figures (Xos. 76 and 77) which 
are distinguished l>y a pecidiar dress. prol)ably meant to indicate a distinct nation^ 

ality ; but I am unable tf) identify them. 

Adjoining the western tower there is a panel (No. 73) which deserves special 
notice on account of its uncommon subject. It represents the goat-and-monkey 
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man, a figure familiar to any one who has lived in India. It is true that the 
monkey, partly owing to his costume and partly to his colour, is difficult to recog- 
nize, hut his companion, the goat, being balanced by his master on a series 
of green spool-shaped supports, is so briskly aud naturally drawn as to define the 
well-known scene at once. It is not a little curious to find a popular element 
thus introduced into this truly imperial art. 

To complete our review, we mu.st call attention, finally, to the slim octasronal 
turrets placed at the ends of Jahilnglhs Quadrangle. The one on the west side is half 
engaged in tie wall and that to the east to the extent of one quarter. The latter 
affords consequently more space for decoration. The rectangular panels with 
standing figures (^iSos. 10-t and 105) oji and adjoining the eastern tower are of the 
same kind as have already been descril)ed. So are the geometrical relief-panels on 
the lower portion of the wall. Beneath the upper decorative hand both tow ers 
are corbelled out, and it is here that we find a series of roughly quadrant-shaped 
panels, containing .seated figures, alternately turned to the right and to the left. 
The western turret has eight such panels (Xos. 65 —72 i aud the eastern one teid 
{Xos. lOS — 116). Of these teu, one has been left unreproduced, as it is identical with 
the huqqa smoker (No. 113). On the whole, these seated figures are very uniform 
and only a few have any individuality, such as the baker ( No. lid), the writer 
(No. 115) and the drummer (No. 116). Particularly interesting are the two cup- 
bearers (Nos. 69 and 71), as they remind us of the curious coin on which Jahangir 
boldly struck his own effigy holding in his right hand the forbidden cup. 

‘ There ap]iears tu iiave been one more v\''liiiTi is notv entirely covered witli piaster. 
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Chapter IV.— ANIMAL LIGHTS AT THE MOGHUL COURT. 


In our inspection of the pictured uall of Lahore ue have noticed that a 
larti'e numher of tile-mosaics relate to animal-fiR’hts which were no less favourite an 
entertainment at the Mogduil Court than in ancient Rome. But. A’shereas the Circen- 
ses of the Caesars were chiefly intended to propitiate the populace, the animal 
combats of Moghul India Avere meant in the first place for the amusement of the 
emj)eror and his court. Hence the scene of such entertainments Avas the palace, or, 
ill the case of elephant fights, the sandy ground hetAVceu the palace and the river. 
“On a choisi espres eette place proche de I'eau”, .says Tcivernier’, “ parce que 
I’elephant cpd a eu la vict.iire estant en fureur on n’en pourroit de long-temps 
A'enir a bout, si on ne le poussoit dans la riviere, a C[Uoy il faut user d’artifice, eu 
attachant an bout d'une demipique des fusees et des petards ou Ton met le feu 
pour le chasser A’ers Teau ; car quand il est dedans enA’iron deux ou trois pieds il 
s’appaise incontinent.'" 

It appears lioth from classical and indigenous literature that animal fights 
as a royal amusement Avere knoAvn in India long before the advent of the Muham- 
madans, although in a country where the respect for animal life is carried to such 
a pitch there must always have been a strong feeling against ■'ucli a custom, 
especially among the cultured classes of society. 

Lrom the Greek Avork “ On the peculiarities of animals ” tflepl C<^cjv lSL6TrjTo<;) 
hv Claudius Aelianus, who lived about the middle of the second centuiw of our era, 
I quote the folloA\ ing passage- : — 

“ The o-reat kina- of the Indians appoints a day every year for fighting between 
men, as I have mentioned elsewhere, and also eA-en between brute animals that are 
horned. These butt each other and, Avith a natural ferocity that excites astonishment, 
strive for victory, just like athletes straining every nerve whether for the highest 
prize, or for proud distinction, or for fair renoAA-n. Noav these combatants are brute 

animals AAuld bulls, tame rams, those called i/iesoi. unicorn asses, and hyaenas, an 

animal said to be smaller than the antelope, much bolder than the stag, and to butt 
furiouslv with its horns. Before the close of the spectacle, elephants come for- 
AA'ard to fight, and Avitli their tusks inflict death-Avounds on each other. One not 
uufrequently jiroves the stronger, and it not unfrequently happens that both are 
kilied.” 

This passage, though appareutiy corrupt, distinctly refers to elephant lights 
as a royai amusement. It speaks, morcoA'cr, of buil fights and ram fights, the AAord 
mesos being evidently a rendering of Sanskrit mesh/i '• a ram ". It is not so easy to 
decide Avhether the “unicorn asses” and ••horned hyaenas "" mentioned by Aeliau 
have their origin in reality. Can it lie that by the • horned hj aeua the blackbuck 
is meant, an animal Avliich, as Ave sliall see presently, used to be kept at the Moghul 
court for fighting purposes r 


• Tavei-uiev, Vol. I!, p. fi, tvarR. B,.!! YM. I, p. lOd. Cf. Th.venot Yol. Ill pp. 33 and -12. 

Beniiei'. VoycK/es Voi. II, p- !''• iCoustable s edition, p. 242.) 

’ M’Crindle, Aitcient India as desrrihed in classical literature, AVesiiniiistei-, 1901, p. 14o. 
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Another classical reference to elephant-fights is found in the “ Christian 
Topography" of Kosmas Indikopleustes (i.e., “the Indian ISTavigator ”), an Alexand- 
rian monk, Avho had travelled extensively in the east and -whose work appeared 
some years before the middle of the sixth century A.D. One of his chief merits is 
that, in relating his travels, he adheres strictly to truth. In his chapter on 
the Island of ‘ Taprohane ■” {i.e., Ceylon) he saysh — • 

“ But the kings of the mainland of India catch their elej^hants as they roam 
about at large, and having trained them, employ them in -war. They frequently 
set elephants to fight against each other in the presence of the king. They separate 
the two combatants by means of a large crossbeam of wood fastened to other 
two beams standing upright and reaching up to their breasts. A number of men are 
stationed on this and that side to j^revent them meeting in close fight, hut they 
instigate them to attack each other, and then the beasts becoming enraged use their 
trunks to belabour each other with blows till one or other of them gives in.” 

This account agrees remarkably with the descriptions of elephant fights at 
the Moghul court given by European travellers of the 17th century. In ancient 
India, also, it was evidently the object to end the fight before either of the two 
battling animals was mortallv wounded or killed. 

In the rules for Buddhist monks laid down in the Pali Canon it is said that 
they should not attend fights of elephants, horses, buffaloes, hulls, he-goats, rams, 
cocks and quails®. 

Dr. E. W. Thomas has drawn my attention to a passage in the HarshachariteC 
or ‘ Life of King Sri Harsha of Thanesar ’, from Avhich it appears that in that 
monarch’s time elephants used to he employed in ‘ the spectacle of a mimic battle 
As to ram-fights in ancient India, v,-e have the testimony of the famous play 
Mfichchhakatikd or ‘ the Little Clay Cart ’, in the fourth act of Avhich the fool or 
Vidiishaha on his A'isit to the palace of the courtesan, Vasantasena, notices among 
other animals in the second court “ a ram haAnng his neck rubbed like a jwize- 
fighter after the fight ”. 

O Zj 

Evidently the Moslem conquerors very soon adopted the custom. 

As early as the reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji (A.D, 1295-1316) we 
find his son and heir Khizr Khan represented as doing nothing “ but holding 
conviA’ial meetings, drinking wine, hearing music, playing polo and setting one 
elephant against another ”. 

Under the Moghuls, elephant -fights became one of the principal recreations of 
the court. The Emj)eror Akbar is said to have personally taken part in this da)iger- 
ous sport, cA en Avhen he AA as only fourteen years of age. 

Abu-l-EazP relates that the immediate cause of Akbar’s last illness Avas 
the excitement due to an elephant-fight and Prince Khusrau’s bad behaA’iour on that 
occasion. “ The first attack Avas caused, it is said, by worry and excitement on 

^ M. Crindle, o/l cit. p- 165, 

- Diffha~nihdya, Kevaftasutianta. Cf\ K. E. Ncuiriann, Buddhissche Antholoffie, Texie aus dem Pali- 
Kanon. Leiden 1892, p. 69. 

^ T^te Karsa-carita of Bdna tiMnsl. by E. B. Cowell and F, W. Thomas, London. 1897, p. 46. 

^ A'ln-i-AkharJ (BlciAviivdmi) Yol. I. p. 467. The same event Is related in the Tuzuk-i-Jahanglrl, quoted 
bv Maulvi Nur Bakhsh, Journal Panjdh Historical Society, VoL II, pp. 53 f, Cf, also Elliot, Historic of 
India, Yol. V^l. pp. 168 f. 
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account of the behaviour of Prince Khusrau at an elephant fight. Salim [ Jahangir^ 
had an elephant of the name of Giranbar, avIio Avas a match for eA'erA' elephant of 
Akbar’s staliles, hut Avhose strength A^■as supposed to he equal to that of Ahruji, one 
of ;^usrau’s elephants. Akhar, therefore, AA'ished to see them fight for the cham- 
pionship, Avhich A\n. done. According to custom, a third elephant, Rantahmau [the 
Tuzuk has ‘ Raninathan’i AAas selected as tabduchali, i.e., he Avas to assist either of 
the tAVo comhatauts, A\-he)i too severely handled by the other. At the finht, Akliar 
and Prince IGinrram [^lah Jahan] sat at a AA'indoAv, vdiilst Salim and Khusrau Avere on 
horse-hack in the arena. Giranl)ar completely a\ orsted Ahrup, and as he mauled 
him too severely, the elephant aavas sent off to Ahriiphs assistance. But 
Jahangir’s men. anxious to have no interference, pelted Rantahmau Avith stones and 
AA'ounded the animal and the driver. This annoyed Akhar, and he sent Khurram 
to Salim to tell him not to break the rules, as in fact all elephants Avon id once 
1)0 his. Salim said that the pelting of stones had nei’er had liis sanction, and 
Khurram, satisfied A\ith the explanation, tried to separate the eieihants hy means 
of fircAA'orks, hut in A'ain. P nfortunately Rantaiunan also got Avorsced hy Giraiihar, 
and the tAVO injured elephants ran aivay. and Tiirew themselves in.to the Jamna 
This annoyed Akhar more ; hut his excitement Avas iiitensilied A\Tien at that 
moment Khusrau came up and abused in unmeasured terms his father in the 
presence of the emperor. Akljar Avitlidrew, and sent next morning for ‘AliR 
to AA'hom he said that the vexation caused by Khesran’s Lad behaviour had made 
him ill.” 

That Shah Jahan also vas particularly fond of elephant fights, is evident from 
the folloAAdng passage Avhich occurs iu ‘Ahdu-1- Hamid's chronicle 'b ‘‘In this 
Amry space [IjctAveen the fort and the river] piass before tlio most holy (^royal) eye^ 
the furious, Avild and man-killing elephants Avhich it is quite unsafe to bring in the 
Daulatkhanah-i-Khass-o-kimm. It is also in this large space that the elephant fight 
AA’hich is peculiar to the king.s of India and aa orchy of amusing exalted senrercigns is 
arranged. Ko doubt, AA’ithout such a large space the coinl)at of such a pair of 
demon-countenanced and moiintain-'ha])ed [Leasts] cannot take place. Paring their 
fight and pursuit a Avorld is trodden under the feet of those two four- pillared 
Bi-sntuns. 

‘ Time by the tAvo combating elephants, 

Kills on the spot a Avorld like a gnat.’ 

“ The ancient kings of India, it is true, attempted to breed mountain-moving, 
hattle-l)reaking elephants, hut the specimens of this kind, excellent in quality as 
Avell as iusizc, uliichhavc been produced in this exalted reign, together Avith perfect 
specimens of all other animal life, have Dvever in any age 1)een heard of, much 
less seen. Sometimes, according to the inclination of the [King's] dispositioji, as 
many as four or five pairs are set to fight. In this very space the elephants, 
mountain-shaped and swift like the wind, are caused to run after horses, so that they 
may get used to attacking brave horsemen in battles. In the same large area His 


^ Hakim ‘All of (4i]an, surnamod JdUnRs-uz-zamdni “ the Galeims of the age was Akbar’s physiciau. 
“ Padshah ^^dynah, \ ol. I, pt. I, p. 144. 
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Majesty reviews the horses of the victorious armies and the contingent troops of the 
am'trs.” 

Fran 9 ois Bernier’ has left us the folloAving description of an elephant fight 
at Delhi which he must often have witnessed during his stay at the court of Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzeb : — 

“ II faut icy vous faire part d un Divertissement par oii finissent ordinairement 
ces FesteS; et qui nous est inconnu eu Europe ; c'est le combat des Elefans t^ue le 
Roy, les Dames de la Cour, et les Omerahs voyent de divers appartements de la 
Forteresse, et qui se fait devant tout le peuple dans cette grande Place sabloneuse 
qui regarde la Riviere.” 

“ L'on fait une muraille de terre de trois ou quatre pieds de largeur, et de cinq 
ou six de hauteur; les deux Elefans qui doivent combatre s'en viennent de front, Pnn 
d’un coste de cette muraille, et I'autre de I'antre, chacun ayant deux Conducteurs 
dessus, afin que si le premier qui est sur les epaules et qui a le grand crochet de 
fer a la main pour faire tourner 1’ Elephant a droite et a gauche, vient a tomber, le 
•second qui est sur le derriere, se jette aussi-tot en sa place. Ces quatre Conducteurs 
animeut chacun leur lilefant au combat, et a passer vigoureusement sur son 
enneniy, tantot en leur parlant doucement et tantot en les querellant comme des 
laches et les talonnant tres-rudement. Quand ils ont ainsi este long-temps poussez 
et animez, alors on voit ces deux grosses masses venir a la muraille, s'aborder lour- 
dement et se donner de si terribles couj)s de dents, de teste et de troinpe, qu'on 
diroit qunls s'iroient crever I’un I’autre. Ce combat continue quelque temps, cesse 
et recommence par plusieurs tois, jusqu’a ce que la muraille s'estant eboulee, le plus 
courageux des deux passe sur I’autre, luy fait tourner le dos, le poursuit a coups de dents 
et de trompe, et s’acharne tellement a pres, qu’il n y a pas moyen de les separer ; si ce 
n’est avec des Cherkys qui sont certains feux d’artifice qu'on jette entre-deux ; car 
cet animal est tres-peureux et craint sur tout le feu ; d'oti vient que depuis qu’on 
se sert d'armes a feu dans les armees, les Elefans u'y servent q)resque plus de rien. 
Veritablement il s’en trouve quelques-ims de ces braves qu'on amene de l isle de 
CeiJan, qui ne sont pas si peureux ; mais encore n'est-ce qu’apres les avoir des 
annees entieres accoustumez, en leur tirant tous les jours devant eux des mousquets, 
en leur jettant des petars de papier eiitre les jam1)es. Au reste le combat des 
Elefans ne seroit pas trop desagreable a voir s’il n’etoit un pen trop cruel, a cause 
qu'il arrive souvent que quelques-uns de ces pauvres mLserables Conducteurs sont fonlez 
aux pieds et y perissent ; car les Elefans dans le combat ont cette malice qu'ils 
tachent sur tout de frailer de leur trompe et d'attirer en bas le Conducteur de leur 
adversaire ; et c'est pour cela que le jour que ces pauvres Conducteurs savent qu’ils 
ont a faire combatre les Elefans, ils disent adieu et a ieurs femmes et a leurs enfans, 
comme s'ils etoient coudamnez a la mort : Ce qui les encourage et les console, 
c’est que quand ils echappent, et qu'ils s’acquittent bien de leur devoir, le Roj'^ 
augmente leur paye, et leur fait donner sur Eheure un sac de Peyssas, ce qui vient a 
etre environ cinciuanie francs : ou s’ils y demeuront, il fait laisser la paye poiu la 
veuve, et I’Office au fils quand il y en a. Un autre malheur accompagne souvent ce 

^ Bernier, Voyages VoL II, pp. 63 (Constable’s edition, pp. 276 n.) Cf, Mauucci, Storta do Mogor {Traus^ 
Irvine), Toi. II, p. 364. 
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combat ; c’est que clans cette grande foule cle monde qui s’y trouve ordinairement il 
y en a tonjours qnelques-nns d attrapez qui sont renyersez par TElefant, on foulez 
aux pieds des cbeyaux et des hommes qui s’eearteut et fuyeut tons tout d'un coup, et 
tombeut les uus sur les autres lors cpie les Elefans soiit en furie, et que I'un poursuit 
Eautre ; de sorte qu'on ne pent yoir ce jeu-la de pres qu' a rec danger. Pour inoy, la 
seconde fois que je le yis, je me repentis assez de m’etre si fort aproche, et si je 
n'eusseeu un bon clieyal et deuxbous Valets, je crois que je raurois paye clier aussi 
bieu que beaucoup d’ autres." 

Hawkins relates of Jahangir that in elephant-fights, when a driyer, as often 
happened, was hurt, the Emperor had him thrown into the neighbouring riyer. 
“ So long as he liyes in pain, he will curse me ”, was the despot's remark “ but dead 
men are silent.”^ 


The following account of an elephant fight in which Aurangzeb displayed great 
courage. I c^uote from a native historian. Eor a translation of the passage I am 
indebted to my late Assistant, Jlaulvi Xur Bakhsh. 

JSoic the dignified and patient Fritice, Jlnhaniniad Aarangzeh, stood fii'm 
against the onslaught of the elephant Sidhhar, huge as a mouatain, and smote tcdh his 


spear 


that mad, malignant and unruly beustp 


“ The Emperor of the age on many a day finds his delight in watching the 
fights of eleifiiants that resemble wonder-working thunderclouds moying in the 
heayens. 

‘ Gigantic are they all, like thundeibolts in action, 

‘ With their hindquarters hewn of granite, anyil-headed.' 

But especially on the auspicious day of Monday, the Aveekclay of the august 
accession, the soyereign's whole attention is devoted to opening wide the portals oi 
every kind of pleasure, and every cause of delectation ; while neither injury nor harm 
may reach a living being. Yet this latter is inevitable in the battling of these 
animals, huge as mountains, and fighting like demons. At times some of the 
spectators sink into annihilation beneath the limbs of these tno toui-lcggcd 
Bi-sutuns’ ; ivhile sometimes these will slay each other through excess of emulation 
and the fury of their vrath, 

“ It came to pas^ on Tuesday the 29th fZu-l-qa dab A. IT. 1012 j that b\ the 
Emperor's commands two elephants, of the fainuus and magnificent local heid, ncie 
set to fight lieneath the balcony for public appearance jharoha darshan, of the 
mansion inhabited liy the Emperor in the days a hen he was a prince. One of these 
was the tusker Sidlikar, the other with no tusks was named Siirat-Sundar : both huge 
as mountains, swift as clomh. and roaring like thiinclev, so that from terror at their 
trumpeting a tronliled cry arose in the liighest heaven ; and in the field of battle they 
looked oil fire as ivater, on rivers as a inirau^e. 


^ H. S. Keene, Sketch of the histt^rtj of Riwhislaa, London, lSS5, p. 185 

- Bad all Ndtnahj V<iL I, pp. 189 tt. • • n • i i ♦ n ^ i 

- BuutaA (lit. without a pillar) or Ddddun is the name of a mountain in Persia wlneh is best known in oonnec- 

tion witli the ouneifonn inscriptions of Daviu'' Hystaspeb. 
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“ These two gigantic beasts that like the raging hurricane or roaring sea would 
uproot an opponent's fixed position with one movement, or extinguish an adversary’s 
lamp of life Avith a single breath, fell to in the field of strife, and Avith their rock 
splitting charges shook the foundations of the earth. 

“ In their vicious struggles they moved a little way from the far-seeing Emperor’s 
field of A’icAv, and continued fighting at the foot of the audience balcony of the palace 
inside the E ort, 

" The ruler of the Avorld ^lah Jahan, anxious to see the spectacle, mounted, and 
accompanied by his good foitune, moAung as lord of the luminaries of heaven, started 
for the spot. A fcAv paces in front of him rode tlie princes of exalted dignity who 
isecame absorbed in Auewing this AA Ondrous entertainment. On the right of Sidhkar 
Av as that chief star in the mansion of felicity, iMuhammad Dara ^ukoh, and on the 
left the jewel of the casket of royalty, Muhammad Shah Shuja' Bahadur ; and the 
head and source of good fortune, Muhammad Aurangzeb. 

“ Mhen these Iato fiery and ferocious beasts drcAV apart, backing several paces, 
they left a short space betAA'cen them, whereupon Sidhkar, seeing his antagonist at a 
distance, in that vicious condition of passion, kept every moment making charges and 
violent rushes from excess of rage and anger, and then ran tOAvards that champion 
of the lists of bravery, Muhammad Aurangzeb. He, that Avarrior like Ptustam and 
hunter of elephants, moved [not] from his place, holding firmly Avith the hand of 
heroism the bridle reins of his steed, SAA'ift as Avind or lightning ; for l)y reason of its 
exceeding swiftness, 

‘ He could not take his saddle from its back. 

Unless his two hands clasped it to his breast. 

Through courage he moved not one hair’s breadth from his place, 

Erom facing a torrent he turned not aside. 

Eroin firmness of nature and excessive keenness 
ThroTighout his body nought moved saA-e his pulse.’ 

“ Mhen the elephant had come close, by the aid of heaven and the impDerial 
p)Ower of surmounting difficulties, he stretched forth the arm of valour and AAuth bis 
spear wounded that ferocious, diabolical beast on its forehead. 

‘ By nature’s impulse bravtdy he behaA ed, 

[At bare fifteen] AAhen none had looked for it. 

Even Afra.'iyab^ at such an age 
To see an elephant, had sAvooned away.’ 

“ The residents of the holy enclosures and the constant attendants at the oratories 
of mankind breathed out, on behalf of the hand and strong arm of that apple of the 
eye of soAmreignity [Aurangzeb] charms inA’oking the aA'erting of danger, and the 
sound sleepers of the sleep of forgetfulness aAvoke at the shouting of praise and 
applause. The spectators Avere lost in amazement. AVhen the Mighty Lord, His 
Majesty, the second Lord of the Eortunate Conjunction, in the floAver of his youth 
made the body of a raging tiger food for his blood-drinking and dragon-like sword (as 
will be liere recorded) the display of like prOAvess by his sons is not to be marvelled at. 


^ Afrftr.iyab, a mythical king of Turaii, who conquered Persia. 
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‘ The tiger’s cub is e’er a tiger born.’ 

Tlie more enraged on being wounded, the brute drew nearer intent on mischief. 
In spite of the kindling and throwing of Catherine wheels and rockets^, through 
Avhich the terrestrial globe from the ylolence ot the flames had become a globe of 
fire, all was in vain. It [the elephant] striking the Prince’s horse with its tusks, 
threw' it doivn. That tiger in the forest of bravery [Aurangzeb] fell from his saddle 
on to the ground. Promptly and quickly, in a second, he rose AA'ith his hand on the 
hilt of his sword. 

“ The Prince of exalted rank, Iluhammad llbfhSbuja- Bahadur, beholding things 
in such a pass the w ay being obstructed l)y the crowd of people and the great quantity 
of fireworks and the spreading of their smoke— hastily turned the reins of his bay 
horse, moving like the heavens, in order to draw- near and use his spear. Suddenly, 
just as he was riding to the attack, a Catherine wheel .struck the horse on the forehead. 
It reared, and that priceless person [Shah ShLija‘] fell off. Baja Jai Singh, son of 
Raja Maha Singh, son of Jagat Singh, the eldest son of Baja Man Singh also rode at 
the elephant. As his horse shied and would ]Tot face the elephant, he moved awnv to 
the right of it and flung his spear. 

“ At this moment ^ ^ His Majesty, the King of Kings, in his ow'n 

pure person, came to the spot and issued an order that the mace-bearers and all the 
others having the felicity of belonging to his retinue, should make an advance. 

“ lYhen Surat-Sundar found his opponent in the fight was otherwise engaged, 
he seized the opportunity and renewed the attack. Sidhkar, finding it impos.sible to 
turn round, took to flight. Surat-Sundar turned his head to pursue the fugitive and 
both, heedless of ups and doAvns, fled like the w ind. 

“ The Prince [a urangzeb], watched by Portune and protected by the, guardi- 
anship of the Eternal, acquired a new lease of life by seeing the sun-like countenance 
of the King of the world and the age. The God-fearing monarch first drew into bis 
loving embrace that newly-grown plant in the garden ot sovereignty, the prince 
Aurangzeb, and by the kiss of affection conferred the adornment ot felicity, and 
favoured him wdth many kinds of gifts and the title of “’Valiant” {Bahadur). 
Then, he [Shah Jahan] showed favour to that app)le of the eye of the state, Muham- 
mad Shah Shuja‘ Bahadur, and opened his pearl- showering lips in w'ords of praise 
and admiration. 

“ On Priday the 2nd Zil-Hijjah of the year 10i2, equivalent to the 21st of 
Khurdad, rvliich Avas the day of weighment of the 15th year of the elephant-over- 
thrOAving prince Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur, that Potentate and RiA'er of gifts 
[Shah Jahan] caused that star in the mansion of kingship [Aurangzeb] to be 
weighed in the Hall of Private and Public Audience against red coin [gold] and 
made over the amount, being 5,000 Ashrafi to that fortunate person [Aurangzeb], 
and exalted that one of lofty disposition AA'ith the gift of robes of honour ; a jeAA'elled 
aigrette ; a chaplet of pearls adorned Avith several rubies and emeralds of great price ; 
a jew elled bracelet ; an armlet jewelled AA'ith diamonds ; many kinds of rings set in 
rubies, cornelians, diamonds and pearls ; a jew elled hanger ; a phiil dagger ; a jeAvel- 


1 On this custom c/. Bernier, Voyaijes^ Vol. II, p. 55. 
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hilted sword ; a shield ; jeAvelled belts; a jewelled spear; two 5^ horses, one 

of them named Sarfaraz with a jewelled saddle, the other with £;old and enamel 
trapiDings; the elephant Sidhkar along with a female. The total value of the 
present was two lakhs of rupees. 

Clever writers of Persian and Hindustani produced the story of that deer of 
Eustani-like deeds 1 Aurangzehj both in verse and prose, and filled full the skirt of 
their expectation with liberal presents. Saudai of Gilan, having the title of Bedil 
Khan, wrote this man-testing adventure in verse, and laid it ])efore the pure Place 
of petition [tvliah Jah-au]. By royal order lie was weighed asainst coin and received 
the amoiuit equivalent to his weight, namely 5,000 rupees.” 

I may mention here that Tlaulvi Nur Bakhsh has been fortunate enough to 
obtain at Delhi a manuscript copy of a Persian Poem in honour of Auranazeb’s 
valour by Abu Talib Kalim, another court poet of Shah Jahau". 

The historical elephant-fight at which Aurangzeb displayed so great courao'e 
seems to have Ireen as favourite a subject with the painters as with rhe poets of the 
Moghul Court. The Delhi Museum of Archieology possesses an ancient picture on 
which the scene is treated with great fidelity. The centre of the picture is occupied 
by the massive black elephant Sidhkar which is opposed by Aurangzeb seated on his 
prancing white horse and thrusting his spear in its trunk. In the background, the 
other elephant, Surat-Sundar, is shown running after its opponent, the action being- 
very well expre.ssed by the artist. hhah J ahan with his two sons Darii ^uikoh and 
^lah Abnjab all on horseback, are also visible in the background, the last-mentioned 
evidently coming to the rescue of his brother. Another horseman, probably Baja 
Jai Singh of Amber, is seen in the foreground ready to attack the elephant with his 
raised spear. Numerous attendants armed with long sticks, to the end of some of 
which cre.s.sets are attached, surround the group, ^lah Jahan and his three sons are 
not only distinguhhed liy haloes, but each of them has his name written in Per.sian. 
so that there cannot be the slightest doubt w ith regard to the sul)ject of the picture 
ami the identity of the actors. 

The Lahore Museum also posse.^ses a sketch iilustraling the scene of Aurangzebis 
vrdour above-described, but it i.- evidently a late copy, as in several imjjortant 
points it does not agree so well with the contemporaneous account as the Delhi 
picture. Presumably it was made in Kclngra in the 18th century, the names 01 the 
pi'rsoin represented being written, not in Persian, but in Nagari. The central group 
0=' Auraugzch atid the elephant is reiiclered in very much the same way as on the 
ol'ier picture. But the second elephant is absouil. 8ijah-8huja‘ has been replaced 
by his lu'other Murad Bakhsb and a sixth lior-emau has been introduced, nho accord- 
ing- to the inscription rejweseuts Mahal )at Khan (Khan Khclnau). It n ill be noticed 
that the Bad^ah Namah mentions neither Murad Bakhsh nor Khan Khanan. 

One of the panels (Nf). 12) on the Lahore Port also might quite v eil bo taken 


^ C^ibjaq or Qibchaq is tlie name of a desert iu Tart ary. 

* The Persian text of this poem tugetiier ivith a metrical ^ersioll in English has been juidished by Mauivi Nui 
Bakhsh ill roiitiumitiunof his article on '‘A htstoric elejjhaiit ’’ in the Journal of the Fanjdb Historical Societi^f 
Yol. II, pp. 63 ft’. 
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as an illustration of AiLraiigzeb’s youthful ex2hoit narrated in such floAvery style Ity 
the author of the Bad^ah Namah. It exhibits a horseman facing an eleidiaut, whose 
attack he calmly aAA’aits Avith lifted lance. It should be remembered that this jAauel 
is found on that jAart of the Port AAall A\"hich at as jjrolAably Ijuilt and decorated in the 
beginning of l^iah Jahan’s reign, about the same time AA'hen tlie eA’cnt descrilied 
above took placeb 

i^n inspection of the tile-mosaics will show how avcII they agree Avith the con- 
temjAoraueous accounts quoted above, though we must of course make allowance for 
their essentially decoratiA'e character. They show us the A’arious stages of the combat. 
In most cases each elephant is mounted by tAVO men, in agreement AA’ith Bernier’s 
descrijjtion, and on some jAanels Ave notice one or tAvo footmen aaIio are trying to 
se^Aarate the animals by means of a cross- sha^Aed cres.sot or Catherine A\ heel (Per.sian 
char kill). This instrumcjit. an invention of Akbar, is described by Al)CA-l-Pazl' in 
the folloAving terms. 

“ The charl^l is a jAiece of holloAved lAamboo, half a yard aird two tassujes loAig, 
and has a hole in the middle. It is coA'ered AA'ith sineAvs and lilleti Avith gun2)OAvder, 
an earthen partition dividing the poAvder into tAvo halves. A J'uzec, Avrapt in paper, 
is lAut into each end. Pixed into the hole of the bamboo at right angles is a stick, 
which serves as a handle. Upon fire being put to both ends, it turns round, and 
makes a frightful noise. IThen elephants fight aa itli each other, or are otherAA'ise 
unruly, a bold man on foot takes the lAirming bamlAoo into his hand, and holds it 
before the animals, AA'hen they AA'ili get quiet. Formerly, in order to .separate Iavo 
elephants that Avere fighting, they used to light a fire ; but people had much trouble, 
as it seldom had the desired effect. His Hajesty invented the present method, Avhicb 
Avas hailed by all.” 

Akbar Avas also credited Avith the invention of the loJi langar (iron anchor), 
AA-hich is described by Abir-l-Pazl as folloAA s. ‘Hdie loh langar is a long chain, 
suitable for an elejAhant. One end is tied to the right forefoot, and the other to a 
thick log, a yard in b.'ugth. This the driA cr keeps near him, and drops it, Avb.en tlie 
elephant runs too sAviftly, or gets so unruly as no longer to ol)ey. The chain tA\ists 
round his leg. and the log Avill annoy the animal to such an extent that it ncccs- 
.sarily sto}AS. This useful invention, Avhich has saved many lives and protected huts 
and walls, is likoAvise due to His Majesty ’ 

It is po.ssiblc that the object attached to the forefoot of one of the tAA'o elephants 
on panel 13 (Plate XVII) is the loh langar here described, though I find no 
evidence that it Avas used on the occasion of ele^diant fights. 

It seems that under the later Moghuls elephant fights fell into disuse owing to 
the 2*OA’ei‘tv of the court. Tlentiou is made of one held at Delhi on the Sth -Vug’ust 


' The iiiscviptiou nn the Hathi Vo] which records the construction of the Shah lor Saman) Burj is dated in the 
4th year of Shah Jahau's reiifu or A.H. 1041 (A.D. 1031), whilst the elephant fight, at which Attrangzob distinguished 
himself, toolTplace in A.H. 1042. It is, however, possible that at the time when the inscription was recorded the 
decorative work was yet to be completed. 

^ A'ln-i-AHa'ri (transl. Bloclunauu), Vol. T, p. 127. 
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1712, in the reign of Jahandar ^lah^. 'l lie custom u^as revh ecl by the Nawabs 
of Oudh. The Victoria Memorial collection at Calcutta contains a picture (No. 
499) labelled : “ Nawab Asafud-doulah of Lucknow and Salar Jang of Delhi 
witnessing ‘ Satmari ’ or elephant-tight.” It shows two fighting elephants each 
mounted by one man. On each side are three men, one armed Avith a ckarkhi and 
two with spears. Bishop Heber'-, on his Ausit to LucknoAV in October 1824, 
notes : “ I had the usual compliment paid me of an offer to have a fight of animals 
under my windoAV at breakfast, which I declined. It is a sight that religious persons 
among the Musulmans themseh'es condemn as inhuman, and I did not Avant to 
be reckoned less merciful to animals than their own Moullahs. Nor Avas the King, 
Avho is himself pretty Avell tired of such sights, displeased, I found, that his 
elephants and rams had a holiday.” 

We haA'e noticed on the Eort AA all a tine panel (No. 39) shoAving a group of 
four camels, Iaao of which are engaged in a fierce fight. We learn from Abd-1- 
Eazl that camel-fights also were among the entertainments of the Moghul court. 

“ Erom the time His Majesty paid regard to the affairs of the state, he has 
sheAvu a great liking for this curiously shaped animal ; and as it is of great use for the 
three branches of the goA^ernmeut, and Avell knOAA'ii to the emperor for its patience 
under burdens, and for its contentment Avith little food, it has receiAed every 
care at the hands of Lis IMajesty. The quality of the country breed improved very 
much, and Indian camels soon surpassed those of Iran and Turau. 

“ Erom a regard to the dignity of his court, and the diA'ersit)n of others, His 
Majesty orders camel-fights, for w hich purpose several choice animals are ahvays 
kept in readiness. The best of these kJiucah camels, which is named Shdhpasand 
(“' ajjproA'ed of by the S^iab ”), is a country bred tAvelve years old : it overcomes all 
its antagonists, and exhibits in the manner in Avhich it stoops down and clraAvs itself 
up. every finesse of the art of Avrestling.”* 

ximong the remarkable collection of miniature pictures exhibited at the Delhi 
Loan Exhibition in 1911 on the occasion of the Coronation Darbar there was one 
(No. C 78)^ showing a numlier of fighting elephants and other animals, among which 
a pair of camels are most prominent. It is curious that the position of these tAAo 
fighting camels is the same as on the panel No. 39 of the Lahore Eort. The picture 
in question was lent by Seth Sobhag Mai Mehta of Ajmer. 

The occurrence of a panel with two fighting bulls (No. 17) Avould perhaps 
justify us in including bull-fights also among the recreations of Moghul India, 
though I haA C not found them mentioned in literature. 1 may point out that the 
same subject occurs in a wall-painting at Fatehpur SikrE. 

I haA C noticed in the course of this paper that antelopes also Avere kept for 
fighting purposes. That CA eu this kind of sport Avas not dcA oid of danger appears 

^ Yaleiitvii. Owf^en yieuio Oosi^lndien, AiDSierdam Yol. IV, Part II, p. 299. 

' K. Heber. Narrative of a Journe^f through the upper l^rotinees of India, Loiidtm 1828, Yol. II, p, 74. 

^ Aln-I Alihan (Blochiuann), Yol. 1, p. 143. 

^ Delhi Museum of Arehceologg, loan exhibition of anti f{uities. Coronation Day^har 1911, Catalogue of 
exhih^^o, [*^7 TliDmpBonj, p. 75. 

* E. W. Moghul arehitecture of lfatehpur-&ilcri. Part I ; plate YIII. Bernier, Voyages, Yol. II. 

pp. 42 f. speaks of ** ces grandes Bufles de Bengale avec leurs prodigieuses comes a combat re le Lion ou le Tygre 
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from a note in tbe Zubdatu-t Tawarikli which relates that in A.H. 1004 (A.D. 1505) 
“ the King [Akbar], while witnessing an antelope-tight, was wounded in the thigh 
by one of their horns, which penetrated very deep. Great alarm was felt through- 
out the country, but after retiring for a few days to the inner ajiartments, and 
seating himself on the carpet of affliction, he recovered, ])y the blessing of God, 
and restored comfort to the hearts of all the workh”. 

In concluding my account of the animal tights in vogue at tlie Moghul co^irt. 
let me quote the following curious note from the A’in-i-Akbari". 

“Frogs also may Im trained to catch sparrows. This looks very funny. 

His Majesty, from curiosity, likes to see spiders tight, aud amuses himself in 
watching the attempts of tbe flies to escape, their jumps, and combats with tbeir 
foe. 

I am in tbe power of love ; and if I have thousands of wishes, it is no criim? ; 

And if my passionate heart has an (unlawful) desire, it is no crime. 

Aud in truth, His Majesty’s fondness for leopards is an example of the power 
of love, and an instance of his Avonderful insigliG. 

It would take me too long to give more details. It is impossible to enumerate 
all particulars ; hence it is better to go to another subject.” 


1 Elliot, Eistori! of I, uJia, Vol. VI, p. 193. 

= A'%n-i-Akharl 'Bloclriiann). Vol. I. p. 296. 

3 ''The Historian may thank Abiilfa?] for havinfi’ iireseiA'ed this little trait of Akbar s character. In several 
pl-.ce. of the A-5n,' Ahulfa/.l tries har.l to ascribe to His M.ajesty higbev motives, in order to bring- the emperor’s passion 
for huntln- in lurmonv with hi- ehavaeter .is the spiritual guide of the nation But as ' hiHier motives were 
insufficient io exnlain the' fanev which Akbar took in the frog and spider fights, AbultaU has to reeognmo tlie Lacfc 
that peculiar leanings will lead even a sensible man to oddities aud to actions opposed to the general tenor el his 

character/’ ( Blochmann. 


I 


• » 
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Chapter V.-DATE OF THE TILE-MOSAICS. 

I now wish to consider the question of the date to he assigned to the tile 
decoration of the Lahore Fort. Muhammad Latif has no hesitation in maintaining 
“ that the enamelled pottery work which decorates tlie facade is the work of 
Jehangir”. His assertion is based on a passage in ^'ir I homas Herbert, who, 
according to him, saw Lahore in 1G26 or one year previous to dtdiangir’s 
death^’’. In reality, however. Sir Thomas Herbert never visited Lahore at all. 
His account of that city is copied in a somewhat modified form from IVilliam Finch, 
who actually stayed at Lahore from the Tth February. 1611. But from the passage 
in Finch it is quite clear that the pictures he describes were wall-paintings or 
frescoes in one of tlie palace-buildings and that they cannot possibly he identified 
with the tile mosaics on the Fort wall. 

I quote the passage regarding the paintings in lulP. 

This river [the EaviJ commeth from the East, and runneth Mesterly hy the 
Xorth side of the Citie : upon which within the Castle is the Kings house, passing- 
in at the middle gate to the Eiver-ward. M'ithin the Citie on the left hand, you 
enter thorow a strong gate ; and a Musket shot further another smaller, into a faire 
great square court, with Atescanna for the Kings guard to watch in. On the left- 
hand, thorotv another gate you enter into an inner court, where the King keeps his 
Darhar^ and round about which court are Atescanua’s also for great men to watch 
in. In the middest there stands a high pole to hang a light on. From hence 
you go up to a faire stone dounter^ or small court, in the middest whereof stands 
a faire Devoncan^ with two or three other retiring rooms, ’wherein the King sits out 
all the first jiart of the night, commonly from eight to eleven. On the walles is 
the Kings Picture sitting cross-legged on a chaire of State ; on his right hand Sultan 
Pervese, Sultan Caroone, and Sultan Timoret, his sonnes : next these Sha Morat 
and Don Sha, two of his brothers (the three baptized before spoken, were sonnes of 
this later), next them Emersee Sheriff, eldest brother to Caun Asom (of whom it is 
reported his estate to be such, that of one hundred chiefe women Avhich he kept, be 
nei er suffered any of their clothing after their first wearing to be ever touched hy 
any stranger, but caused them to bee buried in tbe ground there to rot : as also that 
he alway had in service five hundred Messalgees, in so much that Avhensoever he 
went from court to his house in Agra, which was at least a corse [kos], no man 
removed foote with his torch, but stood all alongst to his house) ; next this man, 
Emersee Bostene, late King of Candhar, then Can Canna (which siguifieth Prince 
of the Cannes), then Cuttup Caun, Piajaw Manisengo, Caun Asom, Asoph Caun, 
Sheck Fereed, Kelish Caun, and Pajaiv Juggonat (who at his death had seven of 
his friends that burned themselves ivith him, besides one of his sisters, and a brother’s 

^ Latif, Lahore, pp. 119 f. His laistake has been copied J. i?. A. 8, for 1 902*03, p. 220. 

• HakluyUis Tosthumus or JPurchas His Filgrimes, A^ol. IV, pp. od f. On the perso-nayps mentioned in the 
passitye quoted, see Appendix C. 

3 Chauntara, chabutara^di platform, a court or loggia. 

^ a = council chamber. 
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cliilde). On tho left hand of the King stands Kajaw Bowsing, who beats away fives, 
then Eajaw Ramdas, who holds his sword, SheriiS Caun, Caun John, Jeinana Lege 
or Mawhet Caun, Mocrow Bowcaii, Rajaw' Bossow, Eajaw Ransing, fMajo Kesso 
and Lala Bersing. Note also that in this Gallery, as you enter, on the right hand 
of the King, over the doore is the Picture of our Saviour ; opposite on this left-hand 
of the \irgiu Mary. This De^'oucan is very jfi&iisantly seated, overlooking the 
Ravee. 

“ From hence passing thorow a s nail eutrie to the Mest, you enter another 
small Court, where is another open Chounter of stone to sit in, covered with rich 
Semianesh From hence yon enter into a small Gallery, at the end of which, 
ne.vt the River, thorow a small window, the King looks forth at Ids Dersanee^, 
to behold the fights of Avilde beasts on the ineadoAV liy tlie River. On the Avail 
of this Gallery is drawnc the Picture of the Acabar sitting in his State, and before 
him Sha Selim his sonnc. standing Avitli a HaAvke on his fist, and by him Sultan 
Ciisseroom, Sultan Pervis, Sultan Coroome. his three sonnes ; at the end is a small 
Devoncau, where the King usetli to sit ; behind AAFIch is his lodging' chamber, and 
before it all open into a paved court, alongst the right-hand whereof runneth a 
small Moholl ' of Iavo stories, each containing eight faire lodgings for severall 
Avomen, with Galleries and Avindowes looking to the River, and to the court. All 
the doores of these chambers are to bee fastened on the out-side, and none Avithin. In 
the Gallery Avhere the King useth to sit, are draAvne over-head many Pictures of 
Angels Avith Pictures of Banian Dcavs^ or rather Divels, intermixt in most 
ugly shape, Avith long homes, staring eyes, shagge hair, great fangs, ugly paAves, 
long tailes, Avith such horrilile difformity and deformity, that I Avonder the poore 
Avomen are not frightened therewith. Mithin this court is a pleasant Devoncau and 
lodgings, and the Avay to another Moholl for the King to passe, but none other. 

“ XoAv to return to the former court, Avhere the Adees" or Guard keepe their 
Avatch, there is also on the left hand the ucaa^ Derbar, beyond it another small court 
with Atescanna, and passing thorow another gate, a faire large square Moholl, 
calles the N eAv Mhholl, of that largenesse that it may lodge two hundred Avomen 
in state all severall. LikeAA ise returning to the great court, passing right on you 
enter another small paved court on the left hand, and into another Moholl, the 
stateliest of the three, contrived into sixteeue severall great lodgings, each having 
faire lodgings, a Devoncau (or HalP, a small pared court, each her Tanke, and 
enjoying a little Avorld of pleasure and state to her selfe ; all seated A’ery pleasantly 
upon the River. Before the Moholl of Sultan Casserooms mother, is placed an 
high pole to hang a light on, as before the King, for that shee brought forth his 
first sonne and heire. In the midst stands a goodly Gallery for the King to sit 
in, with such ugl\^ Pictures OA'er-head as before. At the end are drawne man\’' 


^ ^fdmii/drfia=^a\\ uwnin^. 

* pul)li(* fippeavancp of a monarch. 

^ Makan=t\, 

^ Hindu-i^ods. 

^ Ahacli/yuUo A body o£ Indian veterans of the time u[ the Emperor Akbar, somewhat of the nature 

of pensioners* but liable to be called out for active service on emerg’ency. Platts, Dictiona)*y oj^ J.‘vdu, etc., ». r. 
Ahadl. 

I 'I 
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portraitures of tlie King in state sitting amongst his women, one liolding a flaslce 
of wine, another a napkin, a third presenting the PeallT\. behind one punkawing," 
another holding his sword, another his bow, and two or three arrowes, etc. 

Before this Gallery is a faire paved court, with stone gratings, and window 
alongst the waters side ; at the end a faire marble Jounter, convexed over-head, 
looking over the Eiver, beneath it a Garden of pleasure ; liehind the King’s lodgings 
very sumptuous, the walles and seelings all over-laid with pure gold ; and round 
alongst the sides, aboutr a mans height, some three foote distant are placed faire 
Venice looking-glasses, three and three each above other ; and below these alongst 
the walles, are drawne many pictures of this mans Ancestors, as of Acabar his 
Father, Hamawne his Grand-father, Babur his great Grand-father, who first .set foote 
into India, Aviththirtie of his Xobles, alidad like Kalendars or Fookeers'^ AA'hich so 
came to Dely to Secandei's Court then raigning, AA'here by his very countenance he 
was discovered, yet found mercy, and returned upon his r^atli not to attempt any 
thing during the said Secanders raigne ; AA hich he performed ; but after bis death he 
sent his sonne HamaAvne upon his Successor Abram, from AA'hom he tooke the AiFole 
Kingdome. Tet at length rose up a great Captaine [Sher Shah Sur] of the Blood- 
Boyall in Bengala, who fought a great battel with HamaAvne neare Ganges, put him to 
flight, and so closely followed him, that he drave him forth of the Kingdome to the 
Persian Shaw ; of whom bee obtained new Forces (Ai ith vdiom came Byram, Caiin 
Ganna his father, for General) and reconquered all, living after that in secmity. This 
King dying, left Acabar A'ery yong, appointed Byrame Caun Protector, whom the 
Acabar, comming to yeares, cast off, and on a Eoomery [sic] or Pilgrimage to Mecca, 
as is said, made array Avith him. His sonne Can Canna or Caun of the Caunees, doth 
also much curbe Sha Selim the King, with his friends and Allyes, being able to make 
better then an hundred thousand horse. Sha Selim affirmetli himselfeto be the ninth 
laAvfully descended from the loynes of Tamerlane the Great, being the Great-Grand- 
child of Babur, King of CabuU. ” 

In reading this passage, it should be remembered that Finch describes the 
Lahore palace as it stood in the year 1611, i.c., a few years before the completion 
of Jahangir’s buildings by Mamnir Khan (A.D. 1G17-’18}. It is, therefore, extreme- 
ly difficult to identify the various courts, “ jounters ” and galleries ” mentioned 
in the ahove-quoted account. Many of Jahangir’s buildings seem to have di.sap- 
peared. It is tempting to identify the “faire great square court, Ai'ith Atescann a 
for the Kings guard to watch in ” with the large square of the I)iwan-i-‘amm, and 
“ the inner court, a\ here the King keepes his DaiLar, and round about Avhich court 
are Atescanna’s also for great men to watch in” Avith the so-called QuadranGle of 
Jahangir. 

The inner court eA'idently contained the Hall of Private Audience or Hiwan-i- 
Kh ass “ wherein the King sits out all the first part of the night, commonly from 
eight to elei’en’*”. This ])uilding perhaps occupied the site of the so-called Bari 

* Fuiinin-jf ; pankhd — ^ fan. 

3 Faqlrs 

^ Cf» BeUiitT. Voyarjes, Vol. II, p, 47, m h]^ description of the Dlwan-i-Khas? at Delhi : C’est la qiie le Roy 
assis dans une nhaire Omerahs eu pied autoar deiiuy, donne Audience plus paniculiere a Offi'*iers, re^oit leurs contes 
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Kiwabgali "wliicli is usually ascribed to Jabtiugir, Ijut Avliicli in its present form 
undoubtedly belongs to a much later period. The Pidvate Audience Hall of Jahan- 
gir has disappeared and the portraits of the Emperor surrounded by his sons and 
nobles, described by Einch, have vanished with that edifice. 

The tile-mosaies on the palace wall are mentioned neitlier by Finch nor bv Sir 
Thomas Herbert who copied him. Their silence can hardly be a matter of surprise, 
if we consider that in 1(111, when Finch stayed at Lahore, they very probably had 
not yet been called into existence. 

Maulvi Nur Bakhsh^ feels inclined to assign the tile-mosaics to the reign 
of Shah Jahan. He points out that in ‘Abdu-l-Hamid’s account of the construction 
of the Shah Burj it is definitely stated that Jahangir only laid the foundations and 
built the walls up to a height of seven yards. The upper portion of the walls and the 
surmounting palace buildings were constructed in the reign of S^iah Jahan. 
The tile-decoration of the ^lah Burj, he concludes, must therefore belong to the 
same period. The Maulvi further argues that the HathI Pol wuth its inscription 
or the fourth year of Shah Jahan’s accession and the curtain w^all connecting that 
gate with the Shah Burj may safely be ascrilied to that emperor. 

So far, I quite agree with Maulvi Nur Bakhsh’s views, but as regards tbe 
north wall his arguments are less convincing. He says that the so-called Chhoti 
Khwabgah and the minor pavilion of white marble are both the work of Shah 
Jahan. But this does not prove anything for that portion of the Fort on which 
those two liuildings are raised. As regards the eastern half of the north wall, 
corresponding to the Quadrangle of Jahangir, it is obvious that it cannot have been 
built by Shah Jahan. It would, however, be admissible that, though the Avail 
itself AA'as constructed in Jahangir’s reign, the decoration aaus executed under his 
successor. This is evidently the view held by the Maulvi, who adduces the uniformity 
of .style as an argument in favour of his supposition. 

Here, I must confess, I disagree. It seems to mo that a close inspection aviII 
reveal a marked difference betAveeu the tile-mosaics on the north Avail and those 
on the Avest Avail, including the Shah Burj. On the former Ave haA’e noticed a 
series of panels each with a standing figure. eAudently >ome satellite of the Moghul 
court. On the western yiart of the north Avail and on the Shcfh Burj several pane’s 
exhibit tAvo such figure-., musiciam, gladiators, etc. But no such representations 
are found on the Avest Avail. Here, on the contrary, Ave have the beautiful frieze of 
camels, elephants and horses, aa hich has no counterpart on the other side of the 
Shah Burj, Again, wo have observed that the northern Avail contains some curious 
geometrical mosaics in relief yPlate II’ /’). such as are not found among what I 
believe to bo the later Avork of SliSh Jahan's reign. Though, undoubtedly, the 
north Avail has some very fine panels, they do not, in general, display that perfecrion 
of design Avhich avc notice on the Avest Avail and on the ^lah Biu’j. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in the winged figures which occiu’ on both sides of the Fort. Those on 
the north aaMI arc clumsy compared Avith the magnificent angels of the ^lah Burj. 

et traite des afPairos los plus iuiportaiite^ de TEtat- Oinevalw smit oblige/ de se trouver sans luanquer, toua 

les soirs a cettoo Asseiublee ommne Ip inathi a TAui-kas j^e. the j>Hvau-i’auim . ’ 

^ Ar dice oltKji cal Surrey uf Anacal Hoport for 1902-0B, p. 223. 
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From the above remarks I conclude that the tile decoration Avas commenced 
in Jahangir’s reign on that portion of the Avail AA'hich corresponds to the Quadrangle 
bearing his name. In the early years of Shah Jahan’s reign. AvheiA the art had 
attained greater perfection, it Avas continued, first on the Shah Bnrj, and then on the 
adjoining curtain AA'all ; and it reached its zenith and completion on the splendidly 
decorated Elephant Gate. 

In the absence of any other testimony, avo are dependent on internal evidence, 
and I shall he the first to admit that arguments of style arc often misleading. 
But I may addtliat some of the su1)jects on the norih wall, such as the enp-bearer, 
and- the goat-and- monkey man, Avould seem to conform be.st to the taste of that 
jocund and jovial monarch, Jahangir, Avbereas, as I have pointed out, there is 
.some reason to associate one scene on the Are.st Avail AAitb an event AA'hich occurred 
at the commencement of Shah Jahan’s reign. 

In this connexion there is one more point AA'hich deserA es notice. The tile-Avork 
on the Avest Avail and on th(! Shah Bnrj is infinitely Ijetter preserA'ed than that on 
the north side. Noav, it is just the AA^est Avail situated oppo.site the Imperial Mosque, 
which must have been exposed most to the hombardnients of the Sikh period, as is 
indeed evident from the bullet holes in some of the line.st figured panels of the 
curtain Avail adjoining the HMhi Pol. 

The decay of the tile-mosaics on the north wall must have been due to some other 
cause. As it is difficult to account for it from climatic considerations, I assume 
as the most plausible explanation that this part of the work aa rs carried out at an 
earlier stage when the technique of the art was still defective and when perma- 
nence in the matter of the colour had not yet been attained. 

This much may he asserted Avith certainty, that the tile-mosaics of the 
Lahore Fort belong to the first-half of the 17th century, i e., the period during 
which this decorative art flourished in India. If we aa ish to fix the date between 
narrower limits, we may perhaps venture to say that it fell in the decade from A.D. 
1620 to 1660, in other Avords, at the end of Jahangir’s reign and the beginning of 
that of Shah Jahan. 

It may seem strange that during the 17th and l&th centuries no European 
traveller or native historian has made any mention of the tile decoration Avhich 
undoubtedly constitutes the most remarkable feature of the Lahore Fort. It is only 
in Sikh times that we find it liriefly noticed by Moorcroft and Honiglierger. The 
former' remarks: “The palace AA’ithin this enclosure, called the Saman Eurj 
which is of many .stories, is entirely faced Avith a kind of porcelain enamel 
on which processions and combats of men and animals are depictured.” 

Honigherger'^ says, in his notes on the Lahore Fort : “ It has an impo.sing 
appearance, and is decorated Avith a variety of different coloured stones too 

minute to be represented on a Plate.” 

The fact that previous authors haA'e left us no notice Avhatever of the Lahore 
tile-mosaics, however surprising at first sight, can be partly explained, I think 

^ luuor croft, Travel s, Vol. I, p, 1Q4. 

2 .Horngberger, Thirty -jive Y ears in the East ^ Vol. I, p. 198. TLe abmird expression “coloured stones" 
seems to be due to tbe translator. I do not find it in the original. 
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in a simple manner, namely, from its position on the wall. As long as the Lahore 
palace was still a royal residence, the common folk (and among these Farangi 
travellers were naturally reckoned) would enter the Fort l)y eitlier of the main gates : 
the Hazhri Bagh Darwaza or the Alasti Darwfiza. In no case would they be 
allowed access by the Hath! Pol, which, as Ave have seen, Avas the ju’ivate entrance 
to the Zanana buildings. The tile decoration aaouM consequently escape their 
notice. It may be doubted whether any outsider not belonging to the Royal 
Court was allowed to approach that part of the wall on AA'hich the tile-mosaics 
are found. For it should be remembered that immediately above there were the 
palace buildings occupied by the emperor and his ladies. It is Avell known hoAV 
strict Eastern etiquette is Avith regard to Zanana arrangements. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the above argument Avonld be 
A'alid only for the time the palace Avas actually occupied by the Court. And this 
happened comparatRely seldom. We also know from Finch that animal fights 
used to be held on the strip of ground between the Fort and the river Ravi, 
which in his time flowed close by its walls. At such spectacles the general public 
were no doubt admitted. 

We shall, therefore, reluctantly have to assume that the real reason of tlie 
silence of European and Indian Avriters was simply this, that the tile decoration did 
not make any great impression on them, and, even if noticed, Avas not considered 
worthy of special mention in their letters or journals. For the foreign traA'ellcr 
there Avere, no doubt, many stranger and more wonderful sights to be seen in the 
Lahore of the (Moghul period. (Moreover, it is true that even within the last fifty 
years, when there has been every opportunity of inspecting the Fort Avail, the tile- 
mosaics have attracted but scant attention. In fact, even among persons who have 
been residents of Lahore for many years, I have met several Avho did not know of 
their existence. 

We have all the more reason, therefore, to feel indebted to the generosity of the 
Government of India for enabling us by the present pulilication to make the tile- 
mosaics of the Lahore Fort better knoAvn and more appreciated both in India and 
abroad. 
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LIST OF MONUMENTS AT LAHOEE AND DELHI DECOKATED WITH 

TILE- WORK. 

A.— DELHI. 

1. Tomb of Sikandar Lodi at Khairpm*. Datu about A.PI. 933 ( = A.D. ]ol7}^ tbo year of 
bis death. Bands of tilework in foliated and geometrical designs along arches inside tomb proper. 
Bosettes in spandrels, in which blue tiles are introduced. Entrance gate shows remnants of blue 
tiles inlaid in plaster over borders of scpiare ])lue tiles and bricks. Two kiosks in front of gate must 
once have been covered wuth tiles. Xarrow band of brick-shaped tiles, blue, green and yellow, in 
I^'angiirah design. There must have been square tiles on the sloping surfaces, but all colour has gone. 
Cl . Sayvid Ahmad, At]tdni-s-Sanud~i(J Part I, p. ^9. J, A. S, B., Vol. XXXIX, p. SI. A. S. i?. 
A ol. lA , p. 69. Carr Stephen, ArcJi^f^ologg of Bdhi, p. 179. EansliaAVC; JJdhij anil presenty 
p. :24I. 

:L Anonymous tomb, knowm as Shi^e Gumhaz or the glazed Dome Lodi period. Decorated 
with bands of deep-blue square tiles and a fetv tiles in three colours, blue, green and white, apparent- 
ly inscribed. Cf, Fanshaw^e, og, cit., p. 2 II. 

3. Tomb of Kliw^aja Khizr at Sonepat, 2S miles north of Delhi. Date A.H.930 (= A.D* 
1521). Battlements shotv traces of deep-blue tile decoration. 

I. Tomb of Maulana Jamali, known as Jamali-Kamali at Old Delhi (Oiitb). Date A.H. 935 
(A.D. 1529). Border of blue-and-tvhite rectangular tiles (Multan type) in single rotv, ttvo bettveen 
sandstone brackets, supporting eaves. Parapet has remnant of foliated border, cornice narrow' band 
of glazed blue bricks, and battlements blue square tiles cut to tit betw'een merlons. Round dooiuvay, 
traces of tile decoration, deep and light blue and green. Interior has dado of tile- mosaic in geome- 
trical (star) pattern deep and light blue, green and yellow' ; rectangular panels enclosed in borders ; 
and also borders round the eight niches. Upper portion of w'alls and ceiling decorated with carved 
plaster partly inlaid with blue and yellow' tiles. Cf, Sayyid Ahmad, op. cit.y Part I, p. 68, A. S, 
Vol. IV, p. 62. Carr Stephen, op. cit., p. 171. Fanshawe, op. cit , p. 278. 

5. Open pavilion said to contain the grave of the brother of Maulana Jamali. Band of similar 
design over eaves, cornice of glazed blue bricks, and band of square tiles of w'hich the colour has 
almost entirely gone. 

6. Mosque at 6dol7 of Nizamu-d-Dm Auliyu. Spandrels decorated with medallions inscribed 
with the names of God. xAlong battlements, remnants of deep-blue, green and yellow* tiles in 
kangurah design. 

7. Gates and kiosks of the enclosure of ^Arah Sarai, I miles south of Delhi. Date A.H. 968 
(= A.D. 1561), Cf. Sayyid Ahmad, op. cit .y Part I, p. 32. Carr Stephen, op. cit., p. 198. 

8. Khairu-l-manazil, mosque op])Osite the Western gate of Puraiia QiPa or Indarpat. Date 
A.H. 969 (= A.D. 1562). Tile mosaics <1 gcouietrical design in spandrels over the central arch 
and also round the three prayer niches with medallions containing the kaliinaJi. Ahich dilapidated- 
Usual scheme of colours. Cf. Sayyid Ahmad, op. cit.y Part I, p. 17. Carr Stephen, op cit. p. 199. 
Fanshaw'e, op. cit.j p. 22S. Xicholls, A. S. li, for 1903-1, p. *25 and plate XI. 

9. Xili Chhattri the blue Pavilion ruined tomb 3 miles south of Delhi on the road to 
iNluttra. Date A.H. 973 (= A.D, 1566). Apparently the whole outer surface once decorated 
with tile-mosaics consisting of bands of geometrical design, scroll and flower onrameut in the 
spandrels with inscriptions. Usual scheme of colours. Cf. Sayyid Ahmad, op, cit., Part I, p. 48. 
Carr Stephen, op. cit., p. 210, Fanshaw*e, op. cit., p. 229. 

10. Tomb of ^amsu-d-Din Atgah Khan, surnamed A^zam Khan, the fosterfather of the 
Emperor Akbar, at the Dargah of Nizamu-d-Din Auliya. Date A.H. 074 (= A.D, 1567). 
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Tomb proper decorated ^vith mosaics of white marble, deep blue and green tiles in geometrical 
pattern, placed in spandrels and panels. Mosque (mere wall with three prayer niches) with broad 
band of geometrical design round the central niche and flower-and-seroll decoration on panels and in 
the spandrels of the three mihrdhi. Usual scheme of five colours. Band of blue tiles alternating 
with red-stone round mihrali. Cf. Sayvid Ahmad, op. cit., Part I, p. U. Carr Stephen, cp. cit.. 
p. 116. Fansliawe^ op. cit., p. 

11. Old inosc^ue outside the Delhi Gate of the City near the ruined mansion of Mahabat Khan 
Chronogram of inscription gives A-H. 983 (= A.D. 1575). Tile mosaics in geometrical d^gns 
of five colours round the prayer-niches, also round the inscribed marble tablet over the central 
archway. Cf. A. S. R. Vol IV, p. 72, 

12. Sahz Po^ or green-clad a square tomb near the village of Xizamu-d-Din Auliya. 
JMoghul period. The high-necked dome points to a late date, perhajis the reign of ^ah Jahan. 
High drum decorated with square tiles. Fragment of a medallion with iaseriptiou, apparently 
the IcalimaJt on the west side, and also over the entrance on the east side, where it is better 
preserved. Usual scheme of colours. Fanshawe, op. cit,, p, 229. 

13. Nila Gumbaz The Blue Dome or Nila Burj, near the S.-E. corner oP the Tomb of 
Humayun. Believed to he the tomb of Fahim Khan erected about 1625 A.D. The dome is covered 
with dark blue tiles Fanshawe, op. cit,, p. 233. 

B.— LAHORE. 
i6th century. 

1, Tomb of ^aikh Musa Ahangar or Moses the Blacksmith the patron Saint of the black- 
smiths, known as Nila Gumbaz ^Ghe blue Dome^^, north of Qila^ Gujar Singh. Dom 3 faced with 
small glazed bricks of blue colour, drum with square blue-and-white tiles, tomb proper with a frieze 
of square, blue-and-white tiles. Cf. Thornton {Lahore, pp. 145, 14S and 151) calls it Pathan, but 
states that it was built in the reign of Akbar. Latif [Lahore, pp. 204 and 393) asserts that 
Shaikh Musa died in A.H. 925 (A.D. 1519) and that his tomb was built in the time of Ibrahim 
Lodi, blit quotes the ATn-i-Akbari (Blochmann p, 539), where it is stated that he died in the 
beginning of Akbar^s reign. The latter statement is correct. Cf. Taha^at-i-Ahharl (Lucknow 
1875), p. 394. 

REIGN OF SHAH JAHAN (A. D. 1628-1658). 

A.D. i 63 o=’ 4 oL 

2. West and north walls of the Lahore Port with the Kathi Pol or Elephant Gate. Insciiption 
on the latter dated A.H. 1041 (= A.D. 1631). The earliest portions possibly belong to the reign 
of Jahangir. Cf. above p. 54. 

3. Mosque of Wazir Khan, built A.H. 1044 (= A.D. 1634). Cf. J. L. Kipling, Journal of 
Indian Art, July l^^I, No. 19; and F. H. Andrews, ilidem, July 1903. Thornton, op. cit., p. 47- 
Latif, op. cit , p. 216. 

4. Tomb of xAsaf Khan Yaminu-d-Daulah, brother of the Empress Nur Jahan, at Shahdara. 
Lower, vertical portions of outer hays decorated with rectangular, slightly sunk panels containing 
square and rectangular tiles. Upper, vaulted portion of bays with tile-mosaics. Date after A.H. 
1051 {= A.D. 1641). Cf. Thornton, op. cit., p. 125. Latif, op. cit., p. 108. 

5. Mosque of Da'i Anga, the wetnurse of Shah Jahan [cf beneath No. 17), so-called Railway 
Mosque ” near Railway Station. Date A.H. lU45 (= A.D. 1635). Cf. Latif, op. cit.. p. 163. 

6. Two giite.s of tlie garden Shaiimar Bagfi. laid out by ‘AH Mai-dau Kban, ou the road to 
Amritsar. Completed in A.H. 1047 (=A.D. 163t). C/. Ihorutou, op. cit.) p. 84. Latif, op. cii., 

' > I'urnivuftZearf/tss Deccratii-e Tiles, f. 122) includes in his list a tomb of Farid Pakkiwala built in A.D. 

1621 and the tomb of Mv5n 5Iir built about A.D. 164 » (be died in 1633). 


K 
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pp. 140 and 240. Journal of Indian Arty Yol. VI (1896), Xo. 95. Historical Bnildin{jslSo9>, 78-81 
(Tilework on gateways Nos. 79-SO). For historical references cf Yalentyii, Onden Memo Oost- 
Indien, Yol. lY^ p. 2s9j Osborne^ Catn^) and Court of Banjit Singh y p. 140. AY. Moorcroft and 
G. Trebeck^ Travels in the Himalayan provinces of Hindustan and the Punjahj etc> {^1819-1825) y 
London 1841. A^ol, p. 91. Hiigel^, p. 311. J. M. Honigberger, Frilchte ans dem Horgenlandcy 
Wien 1851, p. 135, Amin Cliand, Zafar-Nojnaky p. 25. 

7. Mausoleum of the Emperor Jahangir (A.D. 1605-27) at Shahdara. According* to Muham- 
mad Salih, built by Shah Jahau, presumably between A.D. 1627 and 1630. Cf, Thornton, op. cit., 
p. 86. Latif, op. cit.y p. 104. Historical BuildinqSy Nos. GS-76 (tile-mosaics Nos. 73. 74). Cf, 
Moorcroft, op. cit^, Yol. I, p. lOS, Hiigel p. 25S. 

A.D. i 640 =’ 50 , 

8. Gateway of the garden of Zebu-n-nisa or Zebinda Begam, the poetess and eldest daughter 
of the Emperor Aurangzeb [cf. beneath No. 14). The building, which stands on the road to 
Multan, is now-a-days known as ^ Chauburji,^ i.e. ^ Four-tovver ^ Inscription dated A. H, 1056 
( = A.D. 1646). Cf, Latif, op, cit , pp. 188 f. 

A.D. i 65 o=’ 6 o. 

9. Mosque of Muhammad Salih Kumboh, the historian. The building, wFieh stands within 
the walled city in the vicinity of the Mochi Gate, is known as Chinian^vall Masjid. Date A. II. 
1070 (=:A. D. 1659). Cf, Latif, op. cit.y p. 223. 

10. Gateway of the former Gulabi Bagh or ^ Rose Garden ^ on the road to Amritsar. 
Constructed by Mirza Sultan Beg. Inscription dated A.H. 1066 ( = A.D. 1655). Cf, Thornton, 
op. cit.y p. 34. Latif, op. cit.y p. 134. 


Uncertain date. 

11. Tomb of Badru-d-Din ^ah ^Alam, a Bukhari Sayyid, known as Sabz Gumbaz or * the 
Green Dome ^ south of the Fort. The people on the spot call it the tomb of Haji A\bd-u-llah 
Bukhari, vulgo Sabz Pir. Built by Sa^dullah Khan, AA'azir of the Emperor Shah Jahan, in the 
latter^s reign. Dome and neck faced wuth small glazed bricks of green colour (whence the popular 
name), but on the dome the colour has almost disappeared. Walls decorated in usual manner 
(panels and spandrels). Dome and parapet in Icangurah pattern, the latter deep blue and ochre. 
Cf. Latif, op. cit.y p. 228. 

12. Small mosque of AYazir Khan, the Governor of Lahore under the Emperor Shah Jahan, 
at the Taksali Gate. Cf. Latif, op. cit.y p. 229. 

13. Gateway (known as Chintgarh) of the tomb of Ali Mardan Khan, the eno-inecr of the 
Emperor ^ah Jahan, 4^ miles south of the Amritsar road. “^Ali Mardan Khan died on the 16th 
April 1657 A.D. and was buried in the mausoleum of his mother (Latif). Cf. L. Kipling, Journal 
of Indian Art 1887, No. 19. Thornton, op. cit.y p. 84. Latif, op. cit.y p. 152. 

REIGN OF AURANGZEB (A.D. I658-1707J. 

A.D. i 66 o=’ 70 . 

14. Tomb of Zebu-n-nisa or Zebinda Begam, the poetess and eldest daughter of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb [cf. above No. S), at Nawan Kot, 3 miles from Lahore on the road to Multan. The 
principal gateway to the east and the two adjoining corner pavilions of the garden enclosure are 
decorated with tile-mosaics. The garden was laid out between A.D, 1646 and 1669, the latter 
being the year of Zebu-n-nisa^s death. Cf. Latif, op. cit.y p. 190, 
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A.D. i67o-’8o, 

15. Mogquc of Nawab Sarfaraz Kh an^ Faujdar of Lahore rinder the Emperor Aurangzeb^ 

known asChinianwaliMasjicI, inMahallaChabuk-Sawaran. DateA.H. 10S2 (= A. D. 1671), C/. 

Latif, 01^. cit,, p. 2:14, 

16. Tomb of Da^i Anga, the wetnurse of the Emperor ^ah Jahan {cf. above Xo. 5j and 
Sultan Begam on the road to Amritsar. Inscription dated A.H. 1082 (= A.D. 1671). Cf, Latif. 
op^ cit., p. 135. 

Uncertain date. 

3 7. Mosque of ‘Abdullah Kh an, Naib of Eidai Kh an, the foster-brother of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb^ known as Taksal-wali Masjid, near the Taksall Gate. Said to he contemporantous 
with the Badshahi Masjid, Cf. Latif; o/u cit p. 2:ZS. 

REIGN OF MUHAMMAD SHAH. 

(A.D. 1719=1748.) 

18. Tomb of Sharfu-n-nisa Begam, Aster of Zakariyya Khan, Nawab Khan Bahadur Khan. 
Governor of Lahore, known as Sarw-wala Maqbarah ‘ the Cypress Tomb A on the road to Amritsar 
(north side). Cf. Latif, op. cit., p. 135. 

19. Moscpie of Zakariyva Khan, Xawab Khan Bahadur Khan, Governor of Lahore, at the 
village of Begampura, north of Amritsar road. Cf, Latif, 0 /. cit.y p. 13S. 


APPENDIX B. 

AXALYSIS OE KASHI WORK. 

Messrs. T. H. Thornton and J. L. Kipling^s Lahore (pp. 148-150) contains the following 
^ Analysis of Kashi work by the late Dr. Center, Chemical Examiner to the Punjab Government". 
As the book in which it appeared is scarce, Dr. Center’s note is reproduced here in full. 

^^The Kashi work consists essentially of a layer of glass spread on a hard kind of plaster, — 
sometimes on a material porcelaneous in structure. On analysis the glass was found to be an 
ordinary silicate colored by metallic oxides. The plaster was found to be composed of a mixture 
of lime and siliceous sand, the hardness being due to silication, which accounts for its bearing the 
heat required to fuse glass. It is remarkable that an old Buddhist cast was found to be composed 
of a similar material. I got specimens made at the laboratory by an old man who practises the art 
at Lahore, but the work was yery inferior. The glaze wanted purity and polish, and he made his 
plaster as hard as a stone. The finest specimens in Lahore are to he seen on Wazir Klian^s 
Masjid, where the glazing is yery fine, but the plaster is easily broken, so that it has been destroyed 
in many places. 

The work consists of three parts : 1st, the plaster called khamir ; 2nd, the glass called kanch ; 
and 3rd, a material called asthar. put between themh The first operation is to make an easily 
fusible glass by melting powdered siliceous sandstone with carbonate of soda. Portions of the glass are 
pounded, mixed and fused with metallic oxides to produce glasses of yarious colors. Considerable 
skill was shown in producing the oxides from the inerals or from the raw materials of the bazar. 
In particular, a species of black sand got from Ajmer is used to furnish three colors— black, green 

1 three ^erms employed heie are of various origin. That used for the plastei is Aiabic-Peisiaii 
( ) meaning in Hindustani “leaven, earth clay . The word for “ glass is e%idently deined from Sanskrit 

Jhdeha meaning “ glass The term asthar 1 presume to he Persian astar ( ) or dsfar ( ) meauing 

a coating, a lining 


* » 
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and blue. It contains sulpburet of copper and magnetic iron sancL These were separated by 
washing according to their specific gravities, and were reduced to oxides in the furnace- 

The khamir is made by mixing siliceous sand, lime and a quantity of the pounded glass first 
prepared, and according to the quantity of glass used it turns out a hard kind of mortar, or has a 
porcelaneous structure. It is made into a paste with rice W'ater, and cut into pieces suitable for the 
pattern. It is then dried at a gentle heat, and afterwards covered with the asthar, which consists 
of lime or pounded glass containing a large quantity of lead. This is suspended in a viscid 
fluid and painted on the plaster, and its use is to cover small inequalities and to act as a medium 
to unite the glass and the plaster. 

The colored glasses are then pounded, suspended in a viscid fluid, made from mucilaginous 
plants and painted over the asthar, and the whole is placed in the furnace till all the glass on the 
surface is fused. The pieces of the pattern are then put in their places and fixed by cement. 


APPENDIX C. 

PICTURES IN THE LAHORE FORT NOTICED BY AVILLIAM FINCH. 

In the passage quoted above (pp. 50 ff.) Finch gives the following list of historical persons 
represented in these pictures : 

“The King — -Muhammad Salim Nuru-d-Dlu, Jahangir, the reigning Emperor (A.D. 
1605-1627). 

Sultan Pervese’’ — Sultan Parwiz, second and favouriie son of the Emperor Jahangir, was 
born in Mubarram 908 A.H. (November 1589 A.D.). Cf. ^lemoirs of Yol. I, pp. 18 f. 

When Khurram (Shah Jahan) rebelled in 16 2 2, Parwiz was sent against him. He died of delirium 
tremens on the 2Sth October 1626 at Burhanpur. 

Sultan Caroome’^ (later; Coroome) — Sultan Kh urram alias Shah Jahan, third son of 
Jahangir, was born at Lahore on the 5th January 1592 A.D. (lOUO A.H.). He reigned from 
1628 to 1658 and died in 1660, having spent the last years of his life in confinement in the Agra 
Fort. 

“ Sultan Timoret ” — Sultan Tahmurath, was the son, not of Jahangir, but of his brother 
Daniyal. Cf. Memoirs of Jahangir, Yol. II, p. 75. After the death of Jahangir on the :2Sth 
October A.D. 1627, he was executed by order of Shah Jahan together with his brother Hushang 
and Jahangir’s youngest son Shahryar. 

“ Sha Morat ’’—Shah M urad, second^ son of Akbar, was born on Thursday, 3rd Muharram 
978 A.H. and died of delirium tremens in A.H. 1006. 

“ Don Sha ’’ — Shah Daniyal, third^ sun of Akbar, was born at Ajmer, on the 1st Jainada-ul- 
awwal 979 A.H. and died of delirium tremens in A.H. lOlo (April 1604 A.D.). BadYoni 
relates that Prince Yurad w’as instructed in the Christian religion Ijy order of Akbar. Cf. A’ln-i- 
Akbari ftransl. Blochmanu'', Yol. I, pp. 182 f. and 309. 

“ Emersee Sheriff — Mirza Shaiif, brother of Atgah Khan (Khan A'zam), Cf Min-i’Ahharl 
(transl. Blochmann), Yol. I, p. 383, No. 63. 

Emersee Rostene ” — Allrza Rustam, grandson of the Persian king, Shah Isma^il SafawL 
His elder brother, Mir/a Yuzaffar Husain, surrendered Qandahar to Akbar in A.H. 10U:i. 
Mirza Ku.-iam had already juiued the Moghal in A.H. 1001 (A.D. 1593). He served also under 
Jahangir, in whose ^ Memoirs ^ his name is often mentioned. He was pensioned cff by Shah Jahan 
and died at Agra in A.H. 1051 (A.D. 1641) at the age of seventy-two years. Cf. A^lnA-Ahharl 
(transl. Blochmann), Yol, 1, p, 314, Xo. 9. 


^ Xot couutiDg the twins Hasan and Husain, born 3rd RabP-ul-awwal, 972 A.H,, who lived only one month. 
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“Can Canna ” — KL.au KLanaOj ^iirza ‘Abdu-r-rahim^ tLe son of Bairam Kh au and one of 
^Le most prominent men who served under Akbar and Jahangir. Pie was born at Lahore In A.H, 
964 and died in Delhi in A.H. 1066 at the age of eeventy-two. Cf. A^hi, pp, 334 fl. 

“ Cuttup Caun — Qutbu-d-Dln KLand-Chishti of Fathpur-Sikri^ also called Shaikh Khubui 
was a foster-brother of Jahangir. He was kilLd by Sher Afgan on 30th May 1607^ as is related by 
Jahangir in his ^ Memoirs^ Vol. L PP- 113 f. and ’208. Cf, also A^iri I, 496 f._, No. 275. 

Rajah Manisengo — Piaja Man Singh Kachhwaha; adopted son of Bhagawan Das, one of 
the generals of Akbar and conqueror of Bengal. Jahangir in his ‘ Meraoirs ^ (I, 138) calls him one 
of the hypocrites and old wolves of this state His death took place in the Deccan in A.D. 1014, 
apparently in the month of June. Ihultm p. 266. Cf, also I, pp. 339 ff., No. 30. 

Caun Asom — Khand-A*zain, Atgah Khan, the foster-father of Akbar, was killed by Adhani 
Khan on 12th Ramazan, 969 A H. Cf, A' hi I, p. 321 ; No. 15. 

Or — Khan-i-A^zam, Alirza IXziz Koka, son of Atgah Khan and, consequently Akbar ’s foster- 
brother. He died at AllahM)ad in A.H. i033. Cf. A' In I, 325 ; No. 21. 

Evidently, the latter Khan A'zam is meant, as the father had died before Jahangir^’s accession. 
It should, however, be remarked that Mirza Sharif mentioned above as eldest brother of Caun 
Asom^'’ was in reality the brother of the elder Khan A^zam. 

Asoph Caun — Asaf Khan, Abu-l-hasan, brother of Ndr-Jahan and one of the chief nobles 
of the court of Jahangir, in whose ‘ ^leitioirs'^ he is often mentioned. Cf. also A'i,ti I, 510. He 
died on the 17th Sha'ban, 1051 A.H. (10th November 1641 A.D.) in his seventy -second year and 
was buried at Lahore. 

Sheck Fereed — Shaikh Farid Bukhari, the trusted general of Jahangir who conferred on 
him the title of Murtaza Khan. He brought about Jahangir’s accession. As Governor of the 
Panjab he was appointed to lead an expedition against the fort of Kangra, but died at Pathan-kOt 
in A.H. 1025 (A.D. 1616j. Cf. fin I, pp 413 h. and jjussiM, 

“ Kelish Caun ” — Qulij Khan was employed in various capacities by Akbar and Jahangir. By 
the end of Akbar's reign he occupied the governorship (.>f the Panjab and Kabul. He died at 
Peshawar in A.D. 1613 at the age of eighty years. Bloehmann (transl. I, 34, footnote) 

ogives the year of his death erroneously as A.D. 1625-^26. But the mistake is corrected 
p. 354, footnote 2. (f. also ‘ Me/noirs ^ I, p. 253. 

“ Rajaw Juggonat — Piaja Jagannath, son of Raja Bihari Mall Kaehhwaha and younger 
brother of Raja Bhaga^Yan Das. Jagannath took part in several expeditions against the Rana 
during the reign of Akbar. He was alive in the beginning of Jahangir's reign, as appears from 
that Emperor's ^Memoirs’ (I, IGj and was promoted in the fourth year of his reign. He must 
have died shortly afterwards, about A.D. 1610, as Finch's visit to Lahore took place in 1611 . 
Cf, A lii) p, 3^7 ; No. 69. 

“ Rajaw Bowsing — Raja Bhaii Singh, ^on of Raja Alan Singh Kaehhwaha of Amber. 
Jahangir, vho conferred on liiin the title of Mirza Raja, often meiitiuns him in his Memoirs. Bhau 
Singh died in the lOtli year of Jahangir's reign ^A-D. 1621-22) from excessive drinking, after his 
elder brother Jagat Singh and his nephew Alaha Singh had died from the same cause {JIe//ioirs II, 
p, 2 1 8 f . ) . 

“ Rajaw Ramdas”— Huja Ram Das, son of Raja Raj Singh Kaehhwaha and grandson of 
Raja Askaraii, the brother of Raja Bihari Alall. Ram Das also is often mentioned by Jahangir in 
his " Memoirs '. In the beginning of the 1 2tli year of Ids reign the Emperor conferred on him the 
title of Raja ( Hlemoirs T, p. 379). Cf. also A In, p. 45S, 

‘‘ Sheriff Caun ” — Sharif Kh an the intimate friend of Jahangir, who conferred on him the title 
of Amiru-l-Fmara. He died in the year 1021 A.H. ( = 1612 A.D.). (f M’ln, p. 517 and Memoirs, 
passim. 

“Caun John”— Khan Jahan Lodi, was Governor of Alultan under Jahangir, who often 
mentions him in his ^ (See particularly 1, p. 59.) During Shah Jahau'e reign, Khan 

Jahan Lodi fled from court, was pursued and killed on 2^th January IbSl. 
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“ Jemana Lege or Mawbet Caun Zamunu Beg*, Malial.at Kbaii, played a prominent part 
during the reign of Jahrniglr, wln^ui foi- a time he held a prisoner. He died in IG-M in the Deeean. 
At the time of his deatli he was Khan Khaiian and head of the militaiy administration. {Cf. Elliot 

YI, 

“Mocrow Bowcan^” — Miupirrab Khan, alia^ Shaikh Ha<an, one of tlie favourite nobles of 
Jahangir and for a time Governor of Cambay. lie w'as a skilled surgeon. See 

“ Rajavv Bossow — Raja Basu of AJau and Rathan-[kGt^ submitted to Akbai‘ in the 33th 
yeai of l^i^ reign aftei- the expedition of Zain Khan in tlie Pan jab Hills, but rebelled again twelve 
teais later He st^od in high favour wdtli Jaliaiigir 1 , 4-0'. He died in the Sth veai* of 

that Eiuperor’s leigii I, :N):2). His soii'i Suraj Alall aial Jagat Singh rebelled ao^ainst 

Jahangir and ^iih Jahaii respeet^^'ely. Baja Basu w'as the founder of Nurjan* (Kangra district) 
whieh W'as named aftta tlie Junpeioi* Nurii-d-Hiu Jahangir {^Ie,uolrH II, 

“Rajavv Ransing"'^— Rrd Rai Singh Rachor, son of Rai Kalyan :\ I all of Bikaner, served 
under Akbai- and Jahangir. IB' died in the year A. II. ll):21 (— AH, Cf. 337* 

)No. Hand Mc}ii(>ir-s. 

‘‘Majo Kesso” -- Kesho Das, xin of Rai-Kalah {’') {r)\ Memoirs I, l.slj or more probably 
Kesho 1) as AI lira i Ratlo'r ) freipitmtly mentioned in the Memoirs. 

“ Lala Bersing — Bir Singli Deo Bundela, the murderer of Abud-Fazl. C/. Memoirs. 

pit'i.nm. 

The ('(irrespondiug pas>age in Sir Thoma-; lIerl>erCs Truiels mentions moreover: 

Rajea Rodorow rebelle — ['') Raja Riidar HaO of Kiuiiaon mentioned in the Memoir, s I 

“ Mansing nieiit ioned after Ransing eini be jioiie other than Aliin Siugli. See above under 
‘‘ Manisen(/>> 

Phe [>ietui\‘^ described at such length by Finch iinve entirely vanished. At least, one can 
Scarcely hoj^e that any pintiou thereof still survi\c6 undci- the wdiite-wasli wdiieli was used with 
such liberality in tlie Lahore Fort during its military occupation. From Finches account it 
w'ould appear that the pii‘tiires in (question had lieen executed jiartly in the r-eign of Akbar and partly 
in that of Jahangir. For, on the w'alls of the • ‘ Dovotu^an or diwo n-JMio na fir-st described the 
latter wa^ [)icture(l (Toss-Iegged on a chaii-c of State’’’ and surr-ounded by his sons and nobles 
evidently as the reigning king. It is somewhat surjiiDing to Hnd among the number of Jahano^ir's 
atteudaut^ his tw'O brother's Shah i\lui’ad and ^ah Daniyal wdio Iiad both died of exeessiv^e drink- 
ing beforo liis aoi'cssioii. Jahangir says in his Motiou's : iMy bi-others Sitltan Murad and Danival 
who had died in the lifetime of my revered Father, })eople had called liy ^eveinl names. I ordered 
that one of them ^houl(l be called ^filizada iNIao^fur (the | avdoned Prince), and the other Shahzada 
Marhum (the Prince admitted to mervy).''’ On the other luuul, the list of JahaiigiFs nobles includes 
his foster-brother Qutbu-d-Din Khan Koka i ^aikh Khuha) , wdio did not rise to prominence 

until the Ein])eroi-’s accession. 

On the w'all of tin* Oallery, next (lcs(*ribel. ''at the end uf wdiich, next the Rivci’, thorowasmall 
window, the King looks forth at his Dersariee, to behold the figlits of wihie beasts on the 
mearlowHiy the River there was a rcja-esentatiou of Akiiar as Emperor and of Sha Selim 
Jahangir} his -onne, standing w ith a Haw ke on Ids fist viz., evidently as heir-apjiarent. These 
frescoes must, therefore, have i>een executed in the reign of Akbar, some time after A.D 15y-> the 
year in wKieh Khurvam W'as born. For in the ])ieture Prince Salim was accompanied by Sultan 
Cusseroom {/ e , Khusru'i, Sultan Pervis [it., Parwiz), Sultan Coroome (/.c., Khurram), his three 
soniics 


^ 111 the corresponding^ passage from Sir Thomas Herbert s Travels we find Glocrib Chan Parasite {sic) 

2 Later on Finch has a note on “ Lands lying easterly from Lahore, with their Lords ”, which commences * 
“ Alongst the Ravee Easterly lyeth the land of Rajaw Bossow, whose chiefe seate is Tem-mery T.e., Dhameri, tile old 
name of Nurpur], oO c, from Labor. He is a mighty Prince now subject to the Mogol. a gi’eat Minion of Sha Selim 
'■ iUemotrs (liogers and Beveridge), V’ol. I, pp. 196 f. 
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Later on, mention is made of “many ])iotiire> of this man< rjahanoir^] Ancestors, of Aeahar 
[Akbar] liis Father. Hamawiie riluinavan] liis Giaiul-father, Babui* [Bahar] his o-roat Grand -father, 
who lirst set foote into India with tliirtie of hi- Xoldes, all elad liki‘ Kalendar^ or Fookeors [fd(itrs'] 
which so came to Delv to Seeandei> [Sikandar LodiV] eourt then reiitninif, where bv hi? verv 
countenance he was dis covered, yet found mercy, and retiiriuHl unon hi> oath not to attemj>t any 
thing during the said Secander^ rai^ne; which he |>crformed : hut after liis death he sent his >onne 
Hamawne [Humayuir upon his successor Abram [Ibrainiu LOdi], from win an he to<.ke the whole 
Kingdome The romantic episode here told al>uut Bfibar is unknown to hi^tor\ and is indeed 
incompatible with established facts. It is repeated by (dher Knro})can writej‘>. 

Other paintings are described a- many ])ortraiturcs of tlic King in state sitting' amongst 
his w^omen, one holding a tiaske of wine, another a iia])kin, a thiial pre-enting- tlie Ideally (Hindi 
= a small eup), behind one punkawing* [fanning, fnmi Hindi y/a/^/7/(7==a fan], another holding 
his sw'ord^ another his bow^, and tw'e or three arrow es, ete/^ These may have been similar to -ome 
of the harem scenes reproduced in Fianc«us Yalcntya^s Lives oj the vvut-Moijhii} 

Jahangir in his speaks of a ])ii-ture gallery in a garden in Kushmij*, which he 

ordered to be repaired. ‘^In the niijst honoured iiositious he says, “ w ei*ethe likenesses <>f Humayun 
and of my father opposite to iny own and that of my brother Shah 'Abbas/*' After them were the 
likeuesse- of Mirza Kaniran, Mirzfi Muhammad Jlakirn, Shrdi Murad, and Sultan Daiiiyah On 
the second storey (row^r'i were tlie likenesses of the' Amirs and siiecial >crvants. On walls of the 
outer hall the stages of the road to Kashmir were recorded in the order in which 1 had com<‘ t > 
them. A poet fixed the date of this hemistich. 

'^Pictures of kings of Solomon-like glory/’ 

The date indicated by this chronogram is A.H. cor]vs])t)nding with A.l). 

Evidently tliis 'picture gallery^ wvas of ^*ely much t]n.‘ same nature as rlie fiescoes hrst <h*scri)>od 
by Finch in the Lahore Fort, but unfortunately tlioy, too, iiav(^ disapjioared. The miniatunj portraits 
of the period alone can still convey some idea of their styh‘ and artistic merit. 

It is a point of si^ecial interest that among the jnctorlal subjects noticed by Fincli in tlu* Laliore 
palace there w^ore not only angels and ‘'Banian D^ws levhlently Hindu deities), but also 
representations of our Saviour and of the Virgin. There can belittle doubt tliat these renlly t'xisted ; 
for among the Indian miniatures formerly in the possession of ('oloiiel Hanna and now*, I believe, 
in America, there was one of the Emperor Jahangir sitting in a ])alaee, on tlie walls of which an* a 
Madonna and an Ecce Homo. It was No. 107 of Colonel Hannahs collectK)n and was d(*scribed a< 
follows in his catalogue Fhnperor Jahangir in hi> Palace. This picture show s un t])e Fmperor 
Jahangir ( 1605 - 1627 ) ui bis palace, surrounded by his ladies. The faces are full of life and beauty, 
and the designs of the carpets and pavement very striking. On tlie ^vall above the Empei-or's head 
is a picture of deer, over that niches, each holding a vase, and above these painted ])anels, on one of 
wEich, wdth the help of the magnifying glass, a ^ladonna, and on another an Eeee Homo can be 
clearly distinguished. Those ])auels w^ere painted in Akhai* s reign, but their ])reseuee proves that 
the son shared the father's tolerant and enlightened views. The back of this picture is beautifully 
illuminated.'^ 

On w'hat evidence Colonel Hanna assumes that the pictures lieie reproduced were due to Akbar, 
I do not know'. I also doubt wEether Jahangir's view's are rightly deseril)ed as " tolerant and 
enlightened J he presence of the pictures in question, it seems to me, anay he more justly 
explained from his artistic tastes and from his indiiferenee in religious matters, although it must lae 
admitted that his Indifference w'as greater in the popular tradition recorded by Manueci and otlier 
European writers, than in his owm ^ iMemoirs \ Nor should it be forgotten that '* Ijazrat ^Isa " and 
his mother JTazrat Mari/am’’ are highly reverenced even by orthodox Moslems, who w'ould liave 
had less reason to object to those holy personages occupying a place of honour in the Emperor’.s 

1 Cf. Francois ValeutyTi, OicJen JSleuiv OoiUlndien, YoL lY, P*ivt IT, p. 188. 

2 Memoirs, YoL II, pp. 162 f. 
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palace than to the fact of their being represented at all in pictures. Anyhow, Thevenot wae 
certainly mistaken when he saw in those pictures ‘a piece of hypociisy on the part of Jahangir. 

In this connection I may note that an amhassador of the Dutch East India Company, who 
visited Lahore in A.D. 1713, saw in the Pari Mahall or ' Fairy Palace " in that city “an iinage>f 
our Saviour surrounded by the angels hewn very skilfully in alabaster . 
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